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Pre-Council Statements 


The following statements were written in response to the request of the editor of the magazine. 
The request was addressed to each of the national officers, each of the district deputies, and 


to forty of the leading educators in this country who are members of Phi Delta Kappa. 


Many 


have been unable to reply in the short time that was allowed by the editor and we trust that they 


will address communications to us even yet. 


We shall not be able to publish statements 


received after this date but we shall be glad of the opportunity to bring the statements from 


our leaders to the attention of the council.—Editor. 


The National Council of Phi Delta Kappa 
is the legislative body of the fraternity. 
The Executive Committee carries out its 
policies. Even the procedure for executing 
the policies is often quite definitely indi- 
cated. Council action therefore, to a large 
degree, not only determines the welfare of 
the fraternity for two years but perhaps 
also for some time in the future. How 
important it is therefore that Council 
deliberations be concerned primarily with 
problems and policies of broad significance, 
particularly those which shape and deter- 
mine the very life of Phi Delta Kappa. 
Some primarily local problems demand 
consideration; those involving relationships 
between chapters and with other fraternities 
are important; however, the challenge of 
justifying our existence is first and foremost. 


Phi Delta Kappa is well organized. It is 
functioning effectively. In other words, it 
is ready to launch out to higher and more 
worth while service than it has ever given. 
What ought the organization to do for the 
individual member that it is not now doing? 
What further service can it render our 
teacher training institutions and our pro- 
fession? What is the part of the individual 
member, the individual chapter and the 
organization as a whole, in this forward 
step? These demand our thorough considera- 
tion during the coming Council. 


The history of most of our Council 
meetings shows that often we do not have a 
viewpoint making it possible to give major 
time and attention to these things. We 
are all too prone to think in terms of local 
problems rather than the welfare of the 
profession. Would we not gain our ideal 
more quickly if we could, to a large degree, 
forget “fraternity” and think “‘profession’’? 
If we can enter the next Council with some 
such spirit possessing us, I am confident 
we shall make it possible for Phi Delta 


Kappa to take a long step forward in the 
fulfillment of its ideals. May our highest 
hopes be realized! 
Lewis W. 
National President. 
* * 


Phi Delta Kappa as an organization may 
well be likened to the famous “Ship That 
Found Itself.”” For a number of years 
after its organization there were creakings 
and groanings, a _ considerable lack of 
co-ordination, a constant groping toward a 
common consciousness which seemed elusive 
and difficult to attain. On various occasions 
the fraternity appeared to be on the verge 
of complete self-understanding but time 
after time that desirable situation seemed 
to slip away when almost attained. 


At the present moment there seem to 
be unmistakable indications that we are at 
the point of finding ourselves and embarking 
upon an era of progress marked by perfect 
understanding and the harmony of all 
component parts of the fraternity. Perhaps 
this much-to-be-desired consummation will 
elude us again but it is to be hoped that 
this time the goal will be reached. 


For some months past the machinery of 
Phi Delta Kappa has been moving with 
unprecedented smoothness. All chapters 
are alive, active and in good standing. 
Practically all of them are officered by men 
who are giving more earnest attention to the 
affairs of the chapter than has generally 
been the case in the past. We have adopted 
and put into practice many devices for 
routinizing the fraternity’s governmental 
and operating methods. We have system- 
atized and made uniform most of the 
methods of procedure and nearly all of the 
policies, attitudes, and aspirations which 
go to make up the soul of the fraternity. 
I believe that it can be safely said at the 
present moment that Phi Delta Kappa is 
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more nearly a unit today than has ever 
been the case in the past. 

We have lived through a period of con- 
struction and reconstruction. It is un- 
doubtedly time to cease tinkering with the 
machinery of national and local life. There 
are unmistakable signs that as an organ- 
ization Phi Delta Kappa has truly found 
itself and is ready to enter upon the next 
era of its existence. 

What shall be the general character of 
that era? What shall be the aims, aspira- 
tions and objectives toward which the 
fraternity will next point its progress! 
There will probably be a number of answers 
to these questions and these answers will be 
more or less diverse in nature. Undoubtedly 
some of our brotherhood will emphatically 
insist that we are now in a position to 
undertake research as a serious and positive 
organization aim. Others will insist that 
it is along the line of educational leadership 
that our efforts should be best directed. Still 
others will contend that improvement of 
educational service should be our object. 

Perhaps all of these answers are correct, 
since research, service, and leadership are 
linked together in our Constitution as ob- 
jects of our endeavor. Throughout our 
childhood and adolescence the mere prob- 
lem of growing up has precluded our giving 
real attention to any one of these three 
ideals. Now that we have arrived at the 
lusty state of manhood we should un- 
doubtedly direct our attention to increasing 
our usefulness to the cause of education in 
all three directions. 

I would not minimize the importance of 
research nor do I think lightly of the value 
of efficient and inspirational educational 
leadership. I feel, however, that perhaps 
our next logical development might well be 
in the direction of a wider service to the 
brothers in the field and, through them, to 
the cause of education which they are 
serving. Phi Delta Kappa should have 
something decidedly of value to offer to 
members who are maintaining actual con- 
tact with the labor of education in the 
field—to those men who are no longer in 
touch with the local chapter or university 
and who need a continuation of the same 
type of inspiration and enthusiasm which 
chapters so vividly arouse among the 
active membership. To this problem I 
have given much thought. Ways and 
means of accomplishing this purpose do not 
seem readily to come to mind. In some 
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way the National Office should be able to 
lend a helping hand to the brothers in need 
who call out for assistance in their daily 
problems. One of the most obvious means 
of accomplishing this end would be by 
making provision in the National Office for 
furnishing answers to question which men 
in the field might ask. Current literature 
is full of material which the man out of 
touch with education libraries is not able 
to discover without a tremendous amount 
of expense in subscribing for periodicals 
and in the purchase of books. It is my 
thought that the National Office of Phi 
Delta Kappa, through subscribing to digest- 
ing agencies, perhaps might set up a central 
bibliographical bureau so that any brother 
inquiring can be furnished references to 
the latest published articles on any subject 
about which he cared to have information. 
Such agencies exist and could be easily 
used for our purposes. 

The Phi Delta Kappan has been published 
as a magazine for something like twelve 
years. oie this time it has steadily 
grown in size and quality and the number 
of issues per year has been increased to six. 
However, this magazine must be edited by 
a member of the fraternity who is able to 
use odd moments only for the work. Until 
two years ago the burden of editorship fell 
upon the National Secretary who was 
obliged to carry this work in connection 
with the Secretary’s duties, which, in turn, 
were accomplished in addition to his regular 
vocation. am confident that the excel- 
lence of the magazine has been improved 
during the past two years by assigning the 
editorship to a man who had no other 
outside work to occupy his time. Since 
this has been the case, it is logical to sup- 
pose that a still further advance in quality 
can be made by securing an editor who has 
no other interests than the work of the 
fraternity. If a considerable increase in 
time and attention can be given to the 
preparation of material for the Phi Delta 
Kappan, the magazine itself can be made 
of infinitely greater value to members of 
this fraternity. 

I suspect that there are a considerable 
number of other means through which the 
fraternity can make itself of greater worth 
both to its membership and to the cause 
which it serves. I am positive, however, 
that the best and most desirable results 
can never be attained until there is someone 
available who can devote his entire time 
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and thought to the fraternity work. It 
would be a fortuitous circumstance if some 
wealthy brother who did not need to work 
for a living would make a hobby of the 
work of National Secretary and Editor. 
Unfortunately we are not likely to discover 
any such individual either with the means 
or inclination to undertake such a hobby. 
If the work is to be done in a manner 
approaching the ideal the fraternity must 
provide for a permanent home and for a 
permanent paid officer who might combine 
the duties of secretary and editor once 
again and by giving full time to the task, 
would not only improve the service given 
by both these offices but could add to them 
many other valuable services not now 
possible. 

Litimately the fraternity must make 
such a provision if it expects to progress 
very much further than the present attain- 
ment. Indeed there is great danger that 
we may lose some of the ground already 
gained should a careless secretary or editor 
be at some time elected or should such an 
oficer be chosen who would find himself 
entirely unable to give even the amount of 
attention to the fraternity’s work that the 
present officers have been able to give. 
Since this step must ultimately be taken, 
there is virtue in doing it soon. I believe 
the time is now here when Phi Delta Kappa 
can begin to build up an endowment fund 
suficiently large to provide both a perma- 
nent home and a permanent executive 
secretary and editor. It is my own very 
earnest opinion that the Twelfth National 
Council should lay the foundations of such 
a fund and the Thirteenth Council which 
will meet two years from now should be in a 
position to make real in a modest but 
definite way the vision which has been 
before our fraternity for several years. 

A large number of brethren who have 
from time to time visited the National 
Office have been convinced that the present 
system is being strained to the utmost to 
secure the degree of efficiency which we 
now have. I am confident that the brothers 
in the field who have been out of the 
universities for a period of years and whose 
experience in practical affairs has been 
more or less extensive will have a very 
definite opinion on this important subject. 

expect to lay the matter before the 
National Council at the meeting in Chicago. 

would welcome communications from 
men in the field who have convictions on 
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the subject of a permanent home for the 
fraternity. I would like to convey to the 
Council all such expressions of opinion as 
may come to my desk before the date of 
the Council meeting. 

It is unnecessary to state that as National 
Secretary I will also be glad to receive and 
convey to the Council propositions of any 
other nature which members in the field 
and elsewhere may feel moved to suggest. 
It is only through the earnest thought of all 
members that the most rapid and significant 
progress can be made. 

CLayton R. Wise, 
National Secretary. 
* * 


The Future of Phi Delta Kappa 
The membership of Phi Delta Kappa 


has now reached approximately eight thou- 
sand. Of this membership, practically 
every man has had the experience of dic- 
tating the policy of a school system, or at 
least the pleasure of directing the activities 
of the class room. It is quite evident at 
every meeting of school men where there 
are any legislative duties to perform that 
each man is more at ease in giving orders 
than he is in receiving orders. As a class, 
we are inclined to resent being told what to 
do and what not to do. This is inevitable 
when most of our experience and training 
have been at the delivering end rather than 
the receiving end of the organization. 

On December twenty-eighth, about forty 
brothers in Phi Delta Kappa will assemble 
for the express purpose of dictating the 
policies of the fraternity. Each individual 
will doubtless come prepared to perform 
this duty. There can be no doubt con- 
cerning the desirable outcome of the com- 
bined efforts of this group. A portion of the 
time in every December program should 
be set aside for a thorough discussion of 
the questions which are uppermost in the 
minds of the members. 

To the writer, questions concerning the 
status of individual members, such as 
honorary membership, honor key, service 
key, amount of dues, penalty for non pay- 
ment of dues, form of initiation, and even 
the “color line”’ in eligibility requirements, 
are insignificant as compared with the 
bigger questions of the future policy of the 
magazine and of the fraternity as a whole 
in order that it may be a more potent 
factor in the cause of Education. Our 
brother, Harry Miller, of Wisconsin, is 
credited with the statement, “The ease 
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with which ‘Educators’ shift from one 
philosophy to another suggests the need 
of an educational filing case.” The records 
of past council meetings show plenty of 
“shifting” in minor details. It does not 
seem likely that any great amount of time 
will need to be devoted to amending the 
Constitution. If the Twelfth National 
Council can initiate a far-reaching policy 
that will make for the betterment of re- 
search and leadership in Education, it will 
be an enviable record. Is it a wild dream 
to hope for a publication that will be sought 
by every teacher training institution in the 
country as a necessary part of the library 
equipment for every student of education? 

If every brother will come with plans for 
greater service to the membership as a 
whole, especially to the men in the field, 
we will be justly proud of the achievements 
of the Twelfth National Council. 

A. R. Conepon, 
National Treasurer. 
* * * 


The Twelfth National Council of Phi 
Delta Kappa is facing several problems 
which are of major importance and which 
cannot be solved on the basis, pure and 
simple, of individual preference or on the 
basis of individual chapter or institution 
preference. They are problems which 
should be solved in the light of the real 
purposes of the fraternity, in the light of 
the imperative demands of our time, and 
in the light of the opportunities for leader- 
ship and service to our profession which 
are before us. If it is our conception that 
we are a professional organization with a 
mission to fulfil, our program will be colored 
by that conception. If we conceive of our 
organization as a form of mutual admira- 
tion society, we shall have a distinctly 
different type of program. 


If the step taken by our predecessors— 
the welding of several more or less different 
chapter organizations into a national organ- 
ization of Phi Delta Kappa—is to be followed 
to its logical conclusion, it would seem that 
our national activities should come to be of 
increasing scope and importance. If, how- 
ever, we are to insist upon individual 
chapter preferences in matters of policy or 
of form when, perchance, the position taken 
runs contrary to the interests of the fra- 
ternity at large, then we should certainly 
come to a clearer understanding of our 
inter-chapter and chapter-national frater- 
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nity relationship. The time has come 
when we should clearly define the functions 
of the national organization and the rela- 
tionship of the individual chapters to that 
organization, and conversely, the relation- 
ship of that organization to the several 
chapters. 

Two possible lines of development with 
regard to the type of influence to be exerted 
by the fraternity should be considered. 
On the one hand, we may develop as an 
academic organization devoted to the train- 
ing of members “in residence” with much 
emphasis placed upon the growth of a 
favorable attitude toward Research, Service, 
and Leadership as a professional obligation. 
Due to our interest in this responsibility, 
we may unintentionally neglect the larger 
group of members—those who are not “in 
residence.”” On the other hand, in addition 
to our concern for making Phi Delta Kappa 
men, we may develop as a_ professional 
organization, an organization of the profes- 
sion, with larger consideration being given 
to the membership which has gone into 
service. This latter conception would 
justify, among other things, a growing 
emphasis upon the “Service Degree” as 
exemplified by the Service Key. It would 
justify consideration of a plan for member- 
ship in the national fraternity into which 
one might graduate from his chapter 
membership, possibly after a given period 
of service in the profession. A member so 
graduated would lose none of the loyalty 
to the institution or chapter from which he 
was graduated but would merely assume 
the larger responsibilities and fellowship of 
the profession at large. It would relieve 
the chapter of its present responsibility to 
its field membership and, presumably, it 
would be one means of developing a con- 
sciousness of membership in a professional 
group of national proportions. 

Incidentally, the time has come in some 
chapters when the burden of keeping up 
with their growing group of field members 
is too large a burden to be carried by 
students who are in residence for training 
of a different kind. The responsibilities 
which we have placed upon our secretaries 
and treasurers for the collection of dues, 
questionnaires, and correct addresses, and 
upon our news letter editors for the collec- 
tion and dissemination of personal and 
institutional information, are all out of 

roportion to the returns, tangible and 
intangible, which they receive. 
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A number of fraternities whose ideals 
and purposes are comparable to those of 
Phi Delta Kappa, have grown up in recent 
years. It would seem that Phi Delta Kappa 
should assume some position of leadership 
in relation to these different education 
fraternities. An inter-fraternity executive 
council, non-legislative in character, com- 
posed of the executive committees of these 
different organizations would provide the 
means of promoting the common cause of 
professional advancement. Such a council 
might well launch a_ five-year program 
culminating in an Education Fraternity 
Congress in 1933. Such an organization 
might well be the means of developing a 
code of professional ethics of wide scope 
and general acceptability. Personally, | 
should like to see Phi Delta Kappa take 
steps toward the organization of a non- 
legislative professional group, to be com- 
posed of education fraternities whose ideals 
and purposes are comparable to our own, 
for the purpose of promoting our common 
professional interests. 


The coming Council will certainly give 
some attention to matters of routine in the 
chapter and national offices, but we trust 
that matters of large significance will hold 
the stage during most of the time. Local 
and national organizational matters should 
give way in favor of constructive thought 
along the lines of Research, Service, and 
Professional Leadership. 

M. Cook, 
National Historian and Editor. 
* * * 


My interest still centers in clearer defini- 
tion of fraternity purpose and in closer 
selection of those expected to appreciate 
that purpose and to work together to put 
it into effect. 

Research, Service, and Leadership are 
all worthy ideals. These three words should 
continue to hold central or uppermost 
position in our thoughts, discussions, and 
literature—but, they seem to apply to 
individuals. Men can live these, one or all, 
as they may be individually fashioned or 
trained or enthused. Also, a given chapter 
may be recognized as being essentially 
made up of those who do research, who 
serve the institution, or who lead in state 
or field. But, a chapter should have a 
purpose that lends itself to briefer state- 
ment, and, likewise, the national body 
should, at least for each year or council 
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period, have a purpose that may be ex- 
pressed concretely. 


The writer is not prepared to suggest 
what such a purpose might well be. He 
has given much thought to the subject and 
finds that most plans which come to mind 
seem to call for execution by a group smaller 
than ours and of the truly professional elite. 


The first duty of the coming Council 
would seem to be to set us a national 
project of a nature that our interests as 
individuals and as chapters will be whetted 
and that such parts as may be assigned us 
may be done with enthusiasm and direct- 
ness. 

This special work of the year or the 
biennium should be so clearly set forth 
that chapter presidents might check its 
progress and keep their groups informed or 
active. It should be a task so definite that 
district deputies might visit active and 
alumni groups with two objects in view— 
to help the chapters to appreciate the 
project and to do their parts, and to report 
to headquarters the status of the work. 
The call would need to be something 
different than “Research, Service, and 
Leadership.”” It would need to be an- 
nounced in terms of a job to do, a goal to 
be reached. 

But that whole question of national 
purpose worries me and I leave it. It is 
easier to commend some practices which 
have been developing and to discuss pieces 
of work which have borne fruit. The 
magazine has improved. The news letters 
which have come to my notice are designed 
to foster unity of spirit and to keep alive 
memory of the active chapter days. The 
tendency toward standardization of ritual 
and more solemnity at initiation time seems 
to be in the right direction. I believe that 
the time has come for location of a perma- 
nent national office, somewhere in the heart 
of the country, and that we should plan 
now ultimately to own our home. The 
accounting and business of the fraternity 
is being increasingly better done. There is 
no reason to go on here with further detail. 


I believe that Phi Delta Kappa is a 
worthwhile organization with worthy ideals. 
Its membership should be selected by 
means ever more careful and uniform. Its 
chapters must, somehow, be brought to 
feel as close to the national body as does 
the individual to his chapter. This spirit 
of oneness can only come af workiitg together 
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on a series of common projects which can 
succeed or fail in measure as they are 
ractically conceived and administered. 
Stuy the new Council set us definitely to 
work. 
Homer J. Situ, 
Deputy Northwest District. 
* 


It seems that another phase of Phi Delta 
Kappa’s growth is drawing to a close. This 
phase was initiated in the 1915 Council 
with the pooling of delegates’ expenses, 
carried forward in the 1916 Council with 
the provision of adequate financial support 
and management of the magazine, and 
brought to, what at least approximates 
fruition, in the 1923 Council, with the 
provision for a paid secretary to manage 
the business affairs of the fraternity. 


The total effect of this centralization of 
the control has been to improve the tone 
of local chapter organizations. The fra- 
ternity’s records are not just something to 
be relegated to a dust-covered shelf, or its 
affairs postponed indefinitely for lack of 
interested and informed officials. The 
business of Phi Delta Kappa is well attended 
to, and the result is better morale in all 
units. 

But, no organization can thrive, if it 
continues to be primarily and solely con- 
cerned with the smooth and efficient run- 
ning of the machine. We should command 
the respect of educators in general because 
of some rather distinctive service to the 
cause of education other than that of 
helping to initiate worthwhile men into the 
ranks of education. 


I’m proposing that this service consist 
of a study of Kesearch in Education—its 
development and present trends—with a 
critical evaluation of these trends. 


We have within the organization out- 
standing men in the field of Educational 
-Research. As an organization, we urge the 
extension of the work. Why shouldn’t we 
make it possible by a subsidy of the most 
competent of our group to “take stock”’ 
and ascertain whither we are drifting in 
this whole Research movement and what 
we, as an organization interested in pro- 
moting Research, should encourage? 

Rupotpu D. Linpguist, 
Deputy Western District. 
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A TempLeE or EpucaTIon 


We as a fraternity are capable of doing 
big things. The chief prerequisite to doing 
big things is to think big. 

The writer believes that there is need for 
a kind of educational service that has not 
yet been adequately rendered—a service 
that we are peculiarly fitted to perform. 
That service is the establishment and 
maintenance of a center for educational 
research in the field of the history of educa- 
tion—a place where the history of education 
is made concrete, where there is no faculty, 
but only the writings of educators and the 
records of educational movements from the 
earliest times to the present day. 


Our schools and colleges of education 
have great educational libraries. This 
proposed center will be more than a great 
educational library. It will be a collection 
of exhibits of every kind—as well as books 
showing educational progress of every race 
and nationality, a sort of panorama of 
educational progress of different races and 
nationalities. Tt will be something to 
which our six thousand members can 
contribute results of their own researches. 
Men and women of every part of the 
world will come to this place for intensive 
study. Graduate students in schools of 
education in our own country will do some 
of their special researches in this center. 


In the educational renaissance through 
which we are now passing, there is a tend- 
ency to overlook the significance of the 
historical aspect of education, when, as a 
matter of fact, a clear conception of relative 
values in educational history is funda- 
mental to conscious educational progress. 
Therefore the historical field is one of the 
richest sources for educational research 
and will always remain so. 

Some of these days a John D. Rockefeller 
or a Henry Ford is going to step over into 
our field and do this service for education 
if educators themselves do not do it. It is 
a service which, owing to its very nature, 
no university can ever perform. Our N. E. A. 
is using its energies in other valuable direc- 
tions and could not consistently engage in 
this enterprise. We are committed to two 
great dynamic ideals, research and service, 
and we have the professionally trained 
membership that will make: it possible for 
us to do this big thing, and in the thorough 
way in which it needs to be done. We can 
make this contribution to the profession 
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without becoming involved in any embar- 
rassing entanglements, religious, political, 
social, or otherwise. 


As education must lead the way for a 
better and better citizenship as the years 
by, the opportunity ref responsibility 
4 our fraternity and our profession will 
become larger and larger. The Temple of 
Education will be a center through which 
our membership can function individually 
and collectively for the good of our profes- 
sion. 
J. McALLIsTER. 
* 


It seems to me that one of the most 
urgent demands of the profession at the 
present time is the development of some 
organization that might consider ways 
and means of attacking the problem of 
city school administration as it has mani- 
fested itself during the past year in the city 
of Chicago. Until we as members develop 
some scheme of letting light into situations 
of this sort, I am satisfied that conditions 
will not improve. Some move in this 
direction seems to me to be extremely 
desirable at this time. 

GeorGE S. Counts. 


* * 


I feel that every member of the society 
to whom the letter of November 3 was 
addressed should answer even though he 
may not feel capable of contributing any 
constructive suggestions. I fear I am in the 
group of those who will have very little, if 
anything, in the way of constructive sug- 
gestions to make. What I| am going to say 
grows out of my experience as a superintend- 
ent of schools. 

Research in education if it is to function 
must function utlimately, directly or indi- 
rectly, in the classrooms, and that means 
mostly public schools because most children 
are in public schools. Therefore, I think 
the fraternity should use its influence to 
maintain a close contact between the public 
schools and the schools of education to the 
end that the research that is carried on in 
the schools of education may have to do 
with those problems, the solution of which 
will be most helpful to the men in the field. 
Under this head I think of three points: 


1. A large number of the men who are 
students in schools of education should be 
looking definitely to educational adminis- 
tration or to other research positions in the 
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public schools as the field of their life 
activities. 

2. A fair proportion of the best men will 
be induced to enter the public school field 
in responsible administrative or research 
positions if the conditions of work, remuner- 
ation, and the opportunities for rich living 
are such as to attract them. In some 
localities the conditions are good; in others 
not so good; in none as good as they ought 
to be. The public needs to be awakened 
very fully to the fact that if it is to have the 
highest type of administration of its schools 
the conditions of service must be more 
attractive to the brightest minds. I think 
the fraternity would do well to study this 
situation thoroughly. 

3. If the research carried on in schools of 
education is to be of the maximum practical 
use in the field, methods must be devised 
for ascertaining the problems upon which 
research is most needed. I realize this is a 
big and vague problem, and yet a very real 
one, and | sometimes question whether we 
have yet devised a way of knowing what 
problems do most need investigation. The 
formation of alumni chapters of the fra- 
ternity is, or should be, a hopeful move- 
ment. Might not the chief function of 
these alumni chapters well be that of 
studying the conditions in the field with a 
view, first, to reporting on the conditions 
of service that obtain and how these may 
be improved or what studies are needed 
looking to their improvement; second, to 
listing and reporting of promising research 
problems in the various felds such as 
administration, curriculum construction, 
methods, and the like. 

Jesse H. Newton. 


The Professional Outlook 


The cross currents in the education 
thought of today have resulted in confusion 
of the public mind with reference to the 
objectives of education. As paradoxical as 
it may seem with the enormous increase in 
the numbers of young people who are 
attending school and college, there has been 
in recent years a corresponding decline in 
faith on the part of the public in the benefits 
resulting from education. 

I think there are five wide-spread fallacies 
with reference to higher education. They 
may be summarized as follows: 

(1) There are too many young people 
enrolled in colleges and universities. 
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(2) Relatively few college students are 
profiting by their institutional connection. 

(3) Benefits derived from a college course 
are not commensurate with the time and 
money expended. 

(4) College training in general is not a 
satisfactory preparation for vocational life. 

(5) The education of all the children at 
public expense is too great a burden for so- 
ciety to bear and cannot be continued in- 
definitely. 

One hears one or more of these points 
discussed from press and platform very 
frequently these days. 

It seems to me that Phi Delta Kappans 
have no greater responsibility than that of 
inspiring faith on the part of the public in 
our educational system. ‘This involves a 
dual responsibility. In the first place, 
everything possible should be done to point 
out the fallacies that prevail with reference 
to education. In the second place, it is the 
duty of men trained in the scientific aspects 
of education to make it plain to the public 
what the real objectives of education are 
and how these objectives are to be obtained. 

The time has come when men profession- 
ally trained in education must assume their 
places of aggressive leadership in the profes- 
sion that they follow. We must believe 
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thoroughly in the things we are undertaking 
to do. Our faith must be inspired by a 
sound philosophy of education and a 
thorough comprehension of the social de- 
mands that are being made upon our 
schools and colleges. 

It is probable that tradition has played 
too large a part in the educational thought 
of most of us. We need to recognize the 
fact that we are passing through a remark- 
able transition in the habits and thought 
of our people. Educational objectives have 
been tremendously influenced by this social 
transformation. The recognition of both 
are essential to scientific leadership in the 
field of educational endeavor. 

There never was a time when men 
really trained scientifically had a greater 
opportunity for service to the cause of 
education than they have today. Our 
schools and colleges are absorbing the time 
and effort of about one-sixth of our total 
population. What if our objectives are 
wrong? The consequences on the future of 
civilization would simply be disastrous. 
The hope for American progress depends 
upon clear vision and intellectual honesty 
if we are to reach our objectives and fulfill 
the faith imposed in us. W. B. Bizzevt, 

President of the University of Oklahoma. 


Pre-Council Communications From 
the Chapters 


A letter was addressed to each of the chapter presidents and faculty sponsors requesting 


their contributions to the pre-council thinking of the fraternity. 
We regret that the chapter representation is not complete.—Editor. 


been received. 


The following replies have 


Alpha 

Alpha chapter has the honor of being the 
initial one in the organization and yet it is 
somewhat strange to realize that it is out 
of step with some of the policies of the 
national organization. If you will bear 
with me for a moment, I shall try to explain. 

One of the growing and menacing situa- 
tions in our national life is the tendency 
toward centralization and bureaucratiza- 
tion of the various agencies of government. 
This tendency has become so pronounced 
that those individuals who still cherish the 
democratic ideals that motivated the found- 
ers of our country in the dictum that “the 

eople who are the least governed are the 
se governed” are fearful lest we surrender 
all our rights and privileges as individuals 


and become mere automata in the machinery 
of government with an_ ever-increasing 
number of people who have to be hired and 
paid to see that we perform properly in our 
automatic capacities. 

Frankly, I feel that there is a growing 
tendency in Phi Delta Kappa to build up a 
strong national organization at the expense 
of the individualities of the separate 
chapters who contribute so liberally to its 
support. I can not and do not wish to feel 
that Phi Delta Kappa must succumb to a 
prevailing mode of abandoning the special 
characteristics and idiosyncrasies, if you 
please, of each chapter. I hope that the 
day may never come when uniformity, 
centralization, and standardization will have 
progressed so far in our organization that 
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we become educational Robots with no 
minds of our own. 

Don’t let us be taken in so completely by 
the slogan of the boosters, “A bigger and 
better” Phi Delta Kappa. Size and quality 
are not necessary accompaniments of each 
other. If we are frank enough, as it seems 
we are, to claim leadership as one of our 
ideals, why should we not put forth our 
efforts to bring into the organization only 
such men as give promise of leadership. 
Is there not too much “‘dead wood” already 
as the result of indiscriminate selection? 

To my way of thinking, the most forward 
step of our organization can take is to 
reafhrm the principles of government pre- 
viously stated: “The least governed are the 
best governed.” 

Car G. F. FRANZEN, 
Faculty Sponsor. 
* * 


Gamma 


As President of Gamma Chapter of Phi 
Delta Kappa, | wish to state that while | 
feel we are doing some valuable work, we 
are, nevertheless, falling far short of our 
possibilities. One of the ever-present 
problems confronting our chapter is the 
matter of active membership. We no 
sooner succeed in getting some excellent, 
capable members than they straightway 
respond to some attractive offer out in the 
field. The result is that the nature of our 
program must of necessity be somewhat 
fragmentary. 

How may we better realize our ideals of 
research, service and leadership? As I view 
our past work I| note that considerable 
effort has been devoted to the field of 
research. Our members have continually 
rendered valuable service in the field. I do 
not believe that we have given the encour- 
agement and training for leadership, either 
locally or nationally, that it is possible for 
us to have given. If the various chapters 
would arrange speaking engagements for 
their active members who are working on 
problems, a type of training conducive to 
leadership would be provided. Educational 
leaders must, first of all, have something to 
say. However, if they fail to develop 
confidence in themselves in the presence of 
educated audiences, they cannot become 
leaders in the true sense of the word. I have 
the feeling that if the National Office would 
provide situations whereby our most likely 
members could be given opportunities to 
come before educated audiences, a practical 
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step would be taken toward the training 
for leadership. 

We should rent a desirable building or 

ortion thereof, suitable for permanent 

Rassaeed Headquarters. A simple, uniform 
ritual is needed; one that will impress the 
new members with the sincerity and dignity 
of the fraternity. 

It occurs to me that a publication, con- 
taining a resume of all the members both 
past and present, coming from National 
Headquarters would cause local members 
to take more pride in the fraternity. 

J. C. 


President, Gamma Chapter. 
* * 


Delta 
(By Telegram) 

Delta Chapter will propose a modification 
of Article VII, Section | to eliminate the 
word “white.” Delta feels that racial dis- 
crimination is inconsistent with the ideals 
of Phi Delta Kappa as set forth in the 
constitution and ritual and has voted to 
instruct its delegate to act accordingly. 

Perer L. SPENCER. 
* * 
Epsilon 

In my estimation, the main problem 
which we should consider is this: How can 
we take the known facts of human learning 
and apply them consistently and with 
success to typical teaching situations? In 
other words, not how can we measure the 
product that we get more accurately, but 
how can we get more product per unit of 
effort spent? 

The above is not meant to imply that 
there are not equally important problems 
facing us in Education, but it is the problem 
which I will let stand as my suggestion. 

F. B. Knicurt, 

Faculty Sponsor. 

* 


* * 


Zeta 
Proposed Annual District Educational 
Conferences 

During the last few years the Chicago 
and Northwestern chapters, co-operating 
with the Fort Dearborn Alumnus chapter, 
have provided a joint educational program 
immediately following an evening dinner. 
This annual conference has proved so 
valuable and stimulating and has received 
such vigorous support from _ prominent 
educators in the Mississippi Valley that the 
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chapters are planning to enlarge the con- 
ference. For example, it is planned to hold 
a dinner and evening program this year in 
Chicago in connection with the meeting of 
the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. Members of the 
fraternity from various sections of the 
country will be invited to attend. 

An analysis of the values which may be 
derived from an annual educational con- 
ference by members of Phi Delta ran tgs 
suggests the wisdom of organizing such a 
conference in each of the five districts into 
which the country has been divided by the 
National Executive Committee. If such a 
plan is favorably considered, the district 
deputy should secure the active co-opera- 
tion of all local chapters in his district, 
selecting an occasion when members from 
the various chapters can come together 
conveniently and plan a program which 
will open up new vistas in education and 
which will serve as a direct stimulus to 
members of the fraternity in attaining the 
ideals of research, service and leadership. 

I am so firmly convinced of the educa- 
tional and fraternal advantages which 
attach to such a plan that I am glad to 
recommend it most heartily to the con- 
sideration of the National Council. 
S. Gray, 

Faculty Sponsor. 


* * * 


In response to the request of the editor 
of the Phi Delta Kappan I should like to 
point to the following problems which 
might be considered as urgent issues con- 
fronting the fraternity at the December 
Council meeting. The rapidly increasing 
membership of the fraternity and the wide 
scope of interests represented by its con- 
stituency seem to warrant careful and 
immediate consideration of certain prob- 
lems if we are to realize the potentialities 
of the organization. I shall state the 
problems briefly as follows: 

1. What should be done in order to further 
nationalize the fraternity? That is, what 
measures should be taken to bring about a 
closer consolidation of chapters for the 
purpose of carrying on larger enterprises? 
At present the fraternity appears to be 
made up, at least in many respects, of a 
large number of separate and highly indi- 
vidual units, rather than of closely related 
parts, each of which should be an integral 
part of the whole. Probably a closer rela- 
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tionship of these units might be brought 
about by annual or semi-annual District 
Meetings. 

2. To what extent should Phi Delta Kappa 
be a “student” fraternity? Is there a 
tendency to allow the fraternity to become 
almost strictly a “student” organization? 
Is there a danger in such a tendency of its 
becoming too much like a social campus 
fraternity? Is not Phi Delta Kappa 
essentially a “professional” fraternity merit- 
ing the co-operation and_ whole-hearted 
support of “the men in the profession” as 
well as the men preparing for the profession? 

3. To what extent should attempts be 
made to standardize qualifications for 
membership in Phi Delta Kappa? There 
appears to be a wide spread in the standards 
set up by individual chapters. Apparently 
some chapters are almost without question 
inviting into membership candidates of a 
caliber excluded by other chapters. 


4. Should the fraternity sponsor annually 
a professional meeting comparable to the 
meetings of such professions as law and 
medicine for the purpose of discussing 
purely professional questions and problems? 

5. Would it be feasible to support at least 
for one year a traveling secretary whose 
function it might be to co-ordinate and 
unify the various chapters so that more 
might be done by the fraternity in a 
national way? 

A. ANDERSON, 
President Zeta Chapter. 


* * * 


Theta 
Professional Pride and Comradeship 


Phi Delta Kappa accepts the ideals of 
Research, Service and Leadership as essen- 
tials to wholesome professional growth. 
These ideals are fostered by the fraternity 
through co-operation with other institu- 
tions whose chief purposes are to promote 
research, improve educational service and 
develop leadership. Among the institutions 
rendering conspicuous service to these ends 
are the universities, colleges, state depart- 
ments of education, bureaus of research 
and the great educational foundations. 


It is not the function of Phi Delta Kappa 
to attempt to engage in activities for the 
promotion of which better facilities and 
organization already exist. Phi Delta 
Kappa is not competitive in professional 
activities but selective in personnel. It 
assists chosen members of the great educa- 
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tional profession in establishing and pro- 
moting professional fellowship. It en- 
courages in every possible way the various 
agencies contributing to educational prog- 
ress but its immediate function is the 
establishment of a higher professional con- 
sciousness. It would fan the spark of pro- 
fessional pride which is lighted at the fires 
of research, service and leadership to be 
found in other institutions. It aids its 
members in appreciating the magnitude of 
the profession and in deriving a deep satis- 
faction in being a part of it. Phi Delta 
Kappa assumes that its members shall be 
open-minded, scientific in attitude and 
devoted to the cause of professional educa- 
tion. On this foundation it builds a spirit 
of high professional comradeship. It 
promotes morale. It assists a selected 
group to be mutually helpful to the end 
that they may continually strive to higher 
lanes of professional thought and practice. 
t seeks to so improve the profession that 
every member may take great and increasing 
pride in his membership. 


B. Moore, 


Faculty Sponsor. 
* * * 


Theta Chapter for the past few years 
has been composed almost entirely of 
graduate students. Few such students 
continue two or more years consecutively, 
as a rule. This results in a very serious 
problem if reasonable continuity of policy 
is desired. New officers and new committees 
are confronted with serious difficulty for 
several weeks at the beginning of each year. 
To be sure, variety in program is to be 
desired rather than formal, stereotyped, 
over-systematized programs, but if anything 
permanent is to be accomplished there 
must be a type of continuity in a long-time 
policy. If we knew the answer, this would 
be no longer a problem. It is our belief 
that a simple handbook, put out by the 
National Office, after some careful study 
and perhaps a survey of chapter practices, 
would help. 


_ Theta Chapter is in great need of an 
improved ritual. We use a very short form 
of the ritual suggested by the National 
ofice, but it is lifeless and does not carry 
proper weight. We do not care to “ape” 
some other fraternity, either social, scholas- 
tic or otherwise. Some standard form 
It must, of course, deal 


seems necessary. 
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with the ideals and lessons of the fraternity, 
but just what these should be is the prob- 


lem. 
E. L. Austin, 
President Theta Chapter. 
Kappa 


Phi Delta Kappa, as a national organiza- 
tion, should “‘sound off” with reference to 
the problems of scientific elucation. The 
fraternity should show local and national 
leadership in the ideals as stated in its 
constitution. 


The present ritual is too long. Phi Delta 
Kappa should not be concerned in setting 
up certain forms and symbols which might 
be effective in holding together a social 
organization. minimum ritual with 
suggested additions should be provided, 
but there is little justification for a com- 
mittee or the national office to spend much 
time on setting up a long, drawn-out ritual, 
which is burdensome to incoming candi- 
dates and adds very little to the significance 
of the purposes and aims of this organiza- 
tion. Sat the fraternity get away from 
form and exemplify its ideals by action. 


To keep in touch with members who are 
in the field is a very necessary and difficult 
thing to do. No doubt the machinery for 
such contact is now available, but any sug- 
gestions that the National Council could 
make, which would establish closer rela- 
tionship between those who are members 
of the active chapters and those who have 
gone out into the field, are certainly worth 
while. 


Phi Delta Kappa should be more cos- 
mopolitan in the make-up of its member- 
ship. The professional phase of Education 
has no place for lines of demarcation 
because of differences in race, sect or creed. 
The fraternity should at least open its 
membership list to those races with whom 
we as whites do not mingle and in a measure 
fraternize. Let us apply the principle of 
broadmindedness and tolerance as far as 
practicable. 


The biggest thing that the fraternity can 
do is to persistently emphasize the scientific 
point of view in Education. We, as a 
profession, are still too opinionated and it 
is only through leadership that the objective 
and scientific phase of Education will be 


disseminated. 
J. W. Twente. 


Nu 


The delegate from Nu chapter to the 
National Council will seek light on a number 
of problems that have risen in this chapter 
from time to time, such as: Should one 
dissenting voice exclude well qualified 
material from the fraternity? What is the 
best type of initiation for this chapter to 
follow? In what way can we best serve 
other chapters, and promote the cause of 
education? Some of these questions may 
have come up in various other Phi Delta 
Kappa organizations. It is not my purpose 
to attempt to answer them, but it is rather 
to have the experiences of others expressed 
at the Council. 

We had a peculiar experience recently 
when the name of a brilliant student was 
presented for membership. Various mem- 
bers had very favorable things to say about 
the man under consideration; the Dean 
stated that he was splendid Phi Delta 
Kappa material. Nevertheless, when the 
vote was taken there was one dissenting 
vote, and as was customary, the matter 
was dropped for the time being. This 
would have little bearing on the question, 
however, were it not that the dissenter was 
very sorry for his negative vote. That very 
day he sought out the chairman, and asked 
with much earnestness if there was any way 
in which he could vote on the candidate 
again, as he really had no grounds for his 
action and had made an error in judgment. 
While the incident turned out very happily, 
due to the conscientiousness of the member, 
how many black balls have been cast by 
members not so conscientious? Is the lone 
black bali a messenger of error, prejudice, 
personal animosity, if you please; or is it a 
necessary guarantee against a possible error 
of the majority of members of the chapter? 
One or two other questions might be asked 
of it. Does it meet the needs of a great 
educational fraternity? Have we adopted 
the common practice of lodges and under- 
graduate fraternities without thought of 
the special needs of Phi Delta Kappa? 
One case does not establish a principle, yet 
the writer would like to raise the question. 

In the matter of initiation rests some 
perplexity. One form was used in the 
chapter for some time, but an incoming 
president saw fit to incorporate another 
form; both, evidently were within their 
rights. This experience seems to be not 
only a local weakness. In reading the 
article in the October Phi Delta Kappan 
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one is impressed with the thought that the 
ritual; in the hands of the chapter, much 
like a railroad time-table, is “subject to 
change without notice.”” We need much 
information on the experiences of other 
chapters, if matters are going to be left 
much as they are now, that is, if the kind 
of initiation is going to be left mostly to the 
discretion of each chapter, as it now seems 
to be. But it seems to the writer that there 
is a cardinal principle involved in the 
question, that local expediency 
should be submerged by national uniformity. 

If we acknowledge the reasonableness of 
this assertion, it will first be necessary to 
advance sufficient reason to substantiate 
it. First, newly elected members very often 
have difficulty in realizing they have been 
elected into a national fraternity. What- 
ever means are employed to make him feel 
the common bond, will make him a more 
loyal supporter of the whole organization. 
Second, members going from one chapter 
to another should find essentially the same 
type of initiation. It would prevent need- 
less, and sometimes embarrassing, com- 
parisons. 

Now, if it is advisable to have a uniform 
ritual, it means the adoption of a ritual 
which is generally acceptable to chapters; 
that it be brief; that it be such that it can 
be used by chapters who have difficulty in 
getting an appropriate hall for initiation; 
that it have universal appeal. The whole 
question of initiation probably rests upon 
the varying ideas of how much fun and how 
much serious work there should be. 


T. W. Biss, 
President Nu Chapter. 
x * 


Xi 

The future of Phi Delta Kappa depends 
very largely upon its personnel. One of the 
problems of greatest importance confronting 
the fraternity is that of the selection of men 
who will contribute to the ideals of research, 
service, and leadership. One of the most 
dangerous possibilities is that the organiza- 
tion may get men into its membership who 
wish to use it for personal good fellowship 
and influence. Great care should be taken 
to instill into the incoming members the 
ideals of the fraternity and something 
should be done to keep alive the glow that 
comes from a devotion to these ideals. 
The initiation ceremonies of many of the 
chapters, with which the writer has been 
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connected, lay too large a stress on fun and 
horse play and too Tittle upon the more 
serious purposes of the fraternity. My feel- 
ing is that the fraternity as a whole should 
be beriefited by the development of a uni- 
form ritual which should be the work of 
men who are so well trained in expression 
that they can give to the ritual the beauty 
and dignity which will cause it to be a source 
of inspiration and high purpose. In my 
own judgment you cannot mix this type of 
thing with a large amount of fun-making, 
which is characteristic of the initiatory 
ceremonies in some chapters. Why not 
accept men as members, give them the 
benefit of a definite ritual, initiate them into 
the fraternity, and then follow this with 
some fun which is clearly separated in 
point of time and spirit from the serious 
ritualistic part of the initiation program, 
and which follows definite admission into 
the fellowship of the fraternity? 

In the opinion of the writer the average 
chapter suffers more from lack of research 
than from lack of service and leadership. 
Local publications should be encouraged. 
Men in the field who are part-time students 
in schools of education particularly need to 
be stimulated to research and writing. 
Their jobs are in the nature of service and 
leadership. These they cannot escape. 
But research is easily side-tracked for more 
insistent duties. The national organization 
should do more to encourare research on 
the part of local chapters. Why not na- 
tional studies under the auspices of Phi 
Delta Kappa? 

On the whole, the national officers should 
keep in closer touch with the local chapters, 
to determine whether or not they are func- 
tioning in carrying out the ideals for which 
the fraternity stands. Alumni chapters 
should be organized in the larger centers 
more plentifully to take care of the brothers 
who are definitely finished with their formal 
education. The local chapters of Phi Delta 
Kappa should be made up of men who are 
actively engaged in the study of education 
with a proper portion of faculty members 
of schools of education to give that close 
touch with the professional spirit of scien- 
tific research which is the keynote of our 
organization. Local chapters should be 
the training grounds for young men who 
need to be inducted into the scientific 
spirit and to have instilled in them the 
meaning of research, service and leadership. 
They should never be mere social gather- 
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ings where familiar souls gather for good 
fellowship and social intercourse. The 
latter are only a minor phase of our fraternal 
life; our constitution lays emphasis upon 
consecrated devotion to our three ideals. 

While the above statements are more in 
the nature of the statement of principles 
than an enumeration of problems, they 
indicate some of the problems which should 
be considered by the national council. 

G. A. Yoakam, 
Faculty Sponsor. 
* * 
Pi 

The Service Key: In Pi Chapter as well 
as elsewhere, some difference of opinion has 
grown up as to the procedure for granting 
the Service Key. The crux of the matter 
lies in the interpretation of the following 
two sentences of Article V, Section 2, of the 
National By-Laws: 

“The local chapter shall pass upon the 
application, and if the applicant is found 
eligible, shall forward the application to 
the National Secretary. This application 
shall be accompanied by a certificate of 
eligibility signed by the President and 
Secretary of the chapter and impressed 
with the chapter seal.”’ 

Do these sentences prescribe the manner 
by which “the local chapter shall pass upon 
the application”? Some hold that they 
mean that each application should be voted 
upon by the local chapter at a business 
meeting. They say that this is the intended 
spirit of the by-law as they understood it 
at the National Council two years ago. 

Others hold that the second sentence 
quoted implies that the President and 
Secretary of the chapter are empowered to 
pass upon the application and that nowhere 
is there a place to certify that the local 
chapter has given its approval other than 
on the form signed by the President and 
Secretary, which merely certifies that they 
have personally checked and certified the 
qualifications of the brother. These latter 
believe that this is more nearly in keeping 
with the spirit of the Service Key, which is 
distinctly not an honor key and does not 
go by election or preferment. Their posi- 
tion seems to be strengthened by the state- 

ments of National Secretary Clayton R. 
Wise, on page 179 of the December, 1926, 
issue of the Phi Delta Kappan, in which he 
says that the award of the key “is auto- 
matic under the regulations” set forth in 
the by-laws. 
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There is real need for clarifying the 
manner of granting the Key. Probably the 
by-laws should be so amended as to em- 
power the President and Secretary to check 
and certify a brother’s qualifications with- 
out submitting the matter to the vote of 
the local chapter. Perhaps it should also 
be mandatory upon them to report to the 
chapter the names of all who apply for and 
are granted Service Keys. 

By way of explanation, it may be said 
that under one administration in Pi Chapter, 
one procedure was followed; under another 
administration, the other procedure. How- 
ever, there never has been any question of 
giving an affirmative vote when an applica- 
tion has been submitted with the approval 
of the President and Secretary. 


M. E. Herriotr. 


Rho 


The national educational fraternity, Phi 
Delta Kappa, is no longer an infant. In 
years it has lived beyond that period. 
More than in years it has outgrown its 
infantile clothes in membership and in 
importance to educational development in 
the United States. Because of the import- 
ance of this organization and because it has 
grown up, its behavior should conform to 
physical maturity. There are, therefore, 
four considerations of importance in con- 
nection with the present development of 
the organization that I wish to discuss 
briefly. 

First, the organization needs a central 
office and a full-time secretary with sufh- 
cient assistance to take care of the business 
of the organization and edit the magazine. 
No national organization with a member- 
ship of six thousand and the amount of 
business incidental to such a membership 
can function adequately with frequent 
change of official residence and no perma- 
nency in its staff. This is no reflection upon 
the self-sacrificing secretary and officers in 
the past; it is merely an indication of the 
theoretical impossibility of carrying the 
work on adequately with temporary or 
transient facilities. 

Second, the organization is too mature to 
be hampered by an elaborate or uniform 
ritual. Individual chapters might be per- 
mitted to include such elaboration as local 
inclination or local tradition suggests, but 
other chapters who wish a simplified pro- 
cedure should be accorded a similar option. 
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Therefore, the required ritual should be 
reduced to a minimum. 

Third, the organization is too mature to 
retain its present outworn limitation on 
membership. An educational organization 
which stands for research, service and 
leadership, and at the same time maintains 
a color limitation of membership can to my 
mind only appear inconsistent. As a 
Southerner I can well understand that 
Southern chapters may want to make 
certain restrictions in practice, but I do not 
believe the Southern chapters would wish 
theoretically to limit membership by a 
constitutional restriction so as to prevent 
other chapters from admitting men of 
color to membership if it chooses. 


Fourth, arrangements should be made for 
foreign students of color in our universities 
to become members. An_ organization 
devoted to the purposes for which Phi 
Delta Kappa stands ought to use its in- 
fluence not only to develop a significant 
educational service in our own country but 
should extend its service to foreign countries. 
We have through our foreign students the 
opportunity to spread the influence of 
American education and democratic ideals 
to foreign lands. It seems to me we ought 
not to lose that opportunity. Actually it 
becomes embarrassing when outstanding 
students from foreign countries are denied 
admission to an organization which stands 
for research, service and leadership. 

E. GeorceE Payne, 
Faculty Sponsor. 

* 

Upsilon 

The Present Needs of Phi Delta Kappa 

First, a ritual that will be more original, 
more dignified and more impressive, effective 
in focusing the attention of the initiate upon 
the higher purposes of the order. 

Second, a reinterpretation of the purposes 
that were originally responsible for our 
fraternity. Such procedure is from time to 
time necessary for any large organization 
whose very life is fraught with change due 
to progress. Phi Delta Kappa is the 
embodiment of an ideal. Numbers, organ- 
ization, nothing material can substitute 
for that ideal or should encroach upon 
it. Today we stand in need of revivifying, 
of clarifying that ideal, calling to our 
assistance the greatest educational states- 
men available in our membership. 

There are forces at work today whose 
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ultimate expression would make members 
of our profession as narrow and as “walled 
off’’ as any academician ever was. 

Phi Delta Kappa may stem these forces 


if it will. 
R. A. Kent. 
* * * 
Psi 

I think the time has come when we can 
afford to locate and own National head- 
quarters. I favor a standardized ritual 
used uniformly and, more than anything 
else, I favor such plans as are best calcu- 
lated to make of the society strictly an 
honor society and lessen the emphasis on 
any other features. 

SHELTON PHELPs. 
* * * 
Chi 

Chi Chapter discussed the matter of 
policies at a recent meeting. We are some- 
what opposed to any elaboration of the 
national organization, believing that the 
order will do its work most Aectively by 
having a somewhat elastic program. Of 
course, we realize that there should be 
some center, and that it should be ade- 
quately provided for, but we are opposed 
to over elaboration. As to the matter of 
ritual, we believe that the situation at 
present is satisfactory, and doubt whether 
anything can be accomplished by giving 
special attention to it at this time. 

We believe that it would have a good 
deal of value if some leader in education, 
who is a member, could take a trip, speaking 
at the various chapters. 

H. D. SHELDon, 
Faculty Sponsor. 
* * 

For the purpose of determining the range 
of our activities as a national organization, 
the Council might profitably discuss the 
manner in which we can be of greatest 
mutual benefit in promoting the ideals of 
the fraternity: research, leadership, and 
social fellowship. Social fellowship is ad- 
mittedly a local chapter activity. Can the 
furtherance of the other two also be brought 
about most effectively by chapter partici- 
pation in problems of local and sectional 
interest, or can this be better accomplished 
through chapter participation in activities 
sponsored by.the national organization? 

If the former is the correct solution then 
further steps toward further centralization 
are unwarranted. If the latter, then 
increased centralization is justifiable. It is 
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the feeling of Chi Chapter that there are no 
large problems which Phi Delta Kappa can, 
at present, profitably undertake but that 
greater professional progress can be made 
through increased encouragement of local 
chapter initiative. Nevertheless, we are 
open to conviction. 

As a step toward making the initiation 
ceremony more effective, we would urge 
upon the Council the desirability of remov- 
ing the necessity for all extraneous noises 
incident to certain mechanical features of 
the initiation, and to that end we suggest 
that the long-form ritual which we use and 
indorse highly, be published in a suitably 
bound volume. 

Epcar R. MEans, 
President Chi Chapter. 


* * * 


ega 

At the very outset, Y should like to say 
that the following statement is my personal 
opinion. I am prepared to represent Omega 
Chapter at the December meeting of the 
Council, but I feel that I should be al- 
lowed this opportunity of expressing my 
views concerning the problems that con- 
front the fraternity, as pe them. 

1. I believe that we should have perma- 
nent national headquarters. This should 
be centrally located (Chicago probably 
offers the most advantages) and should 
become the property of Phi Delta Kappa 
just as soon as good business will permit. 
It is a proven principle that centralization 
of headquarters makes for efficiency and 
rapid growth. 

2. Not only should we have a uniform 
ritual, but all the steps which candidates 
are required to take before becoming a 
member of this organization should be 
made uniform. At the present time these 
vary so much (from the ridiculous to the 
sublime) that the growth of a national 
feeling of solidarity is seriously handicapped. 

3. It is my belief that the last National 
Council made a serious mistake in eliminat- 
ing honorary membership to Phi Delta 
Kappa. I should like to see Article VII of 
= Constitution changed to include this 
class. 

4. I should like to see Section 1 of Article 
VII changed to read somewhat as follows: 
“Males of good character, regardless of 
nationality, shall be eligible to membership 
to this fraternity.” This section causes 
just as much embarrassment to those who 

(Continued on page 113) 
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The Twelfth National Council 


The twelfth biennial session of the na- 
tional legislative body of the fraternity will 
meet in Chicago, Illinois, on December 28, 
29 and 30. Reservations for the delegates 
and for the council rooms have been made 
at The Stevens Hotel, which is located on 
Michigan Boulevard, between Seventh and 
Eighth Streets. Communications to the 
Council, to the Executive Committee, or 
to the Delegates may be addressed to 
Room 421-A, The Stevens Hotel. 


This issue of the magazine contains a 
number of suggestions which the Council 
will doubtless consider but we feel that 
there are many members in the fraternity 
who would like to propose other matters 
for ‘consideration. There are others who 
would like to be heard on some of the 
questions which are proposed in the maga- 
zine. May we urge that your suggestions 
and criticisms be addressed to the executive 
committee before the dates of the Council 
or that you communicate directly with the 
Council by letter or wire. 


Each district, five in all, will be repre- 
sented by an alumni delegate. This is the 
first time that the alumni group has been 

ranted representation on the Council. 
Each chapter will be represented by an 
active member, i.e., by a student in resi- 
dence. The executive committee, district 
deputies, and visitors (members of the 


fraternity) will complete the personnel of 
the group. While the group is representa- 
tive of the entire membership of the fra- 
ternity, we hope that individuals will feel 
free to express their views on matters of 
expediency and of policy. 


Errata 


On page 68 of the October number of the 
magazine, a research study by Clarence O. 
Senior is listed under Lambda Chapter, 
An inquiry was made regarding the study 
and it was revealed that Brother Senior is 
not a member of Lambda Chapter but 
is a member of Kappa Chapter. 


* * 


On page 93 of the October number of the 
magazine the Ph.D. thesis listed under 
“Other Theses” entitled ““The Set Up for 
the Control of Mission Union Higher Edu- 
cational Institutions’ is so listed by mis- 
take. The writer of the thesis is R. D. 
Wellons, of Tusculum College, Greenville 
Tennessee. Brother Wellons is a member 


of Alpha Chapter. 


A Matter of Interpretation 


The following statement is contained in a 
letter from a certain member of Zeta 
Chapter and is addressed to the Editor of 
the Phi Delta Kappan: 


“On page 64 of the August number of the 
Phi Delta Kappan there appears a letter 
from one of the patrons of the Belmont 
High School to Principal Tritt. The intro- 
ductory sentence states that this letter is 
from a ‘fond parent,’’ which gives the 
impression that this letter is intended to 
convey a humorous situation and also to 
ridicule the parent. I have asked several 
persons to read this letter and to give me 
the benefit of their reaction. All whom | 
have asked to read it stated that the letter 
is a severe indictment against Principal 
Tritt and that he is to be criticized severely 
for submitting this letter for publication. 
We all agree that evidently he is falling 
down on his job. We believe that the 
parent is absolutely right when he asks 
why the principal should write to him 
regarding the pupil’s regularity in attend- 
ance; he is ake when he states that it is 


the school’s responsibility to see that the 
student studies. The parent is right when 
he asks for the reasons which cause his 
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child to fail when he has been told pre- 
viously that his child is progressing satis- 
factorily. The parent is right when he 
asks why the school work is not more 
practical and why his child is required to 
do police duty around the school. The 
parent is right when he asks why the school 
does not follow up the notes which are sent 
home to the parent. 


“The letter is printed in the original 
spelling used by the parent. We who have 
read this letter believe this is no indictment 
against a foreign parent. He has expressed 
his ideas very clearly and forcibly, but not 
having made an intensive study of the 
English language, his spelling and gram- 
matical construction are faulty. We would 
be interested in having Principal Tritt, or 
any other American-born member of the 
Phi Delta Kappa Fraternity, express the 
same ideas in Swedish as well as this parent 
has expressed them in English. 


“If this letter is a criticism of the English 
used by the foreign parent, it would be 
interesting to know to what extent the 
Belmont High School provides evening 
classes for adults to study English. 


“Personally I congratulate this parent 
on his attitude toward the school system. 
If more parents would take the same 
attitude, the responsibilities of the school 
would be administs:ed more effectively. 
Personally I see no justification for the 
printing of such a letter.” 


The above statement is evidently written 
under the impression that the editor of the 
Phi Delta Kappan was attempting to pre- 
sent something humorous when, as a matter 
of fact, the letter was presented with its 
merits fully in mind even as so well described 
in this letter of criticism. There is a keen- 
ness of observation on the part of the parent 
referred to and an understanding of real 
values in education which would do credit 
to many who could express themselves in 
better English. We believe that Principal 
Tritt and the editor of the Alpha-Epsilon 
Chapter News-Letter were fully aware of 
the merits in this letter from a fond parent. 
We are grateful to the brother of Zeta 
Chapter who called our attention to the 
need for a statement justifying the printing 
of the letter and we express our apprecia- 
tion for his own statement which so well 
justifies the printing of the letter. 


The Editor. 
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Pre-Council Communications 
(Continued from page 111) 
have the broad, modern view of humanity 
as it supposedly does to those with the 
narrow view of twenty-five years ago. 
R. D. MacNirtrt, 
President Omega Chapter. 


* * 
Alpha-Alpha 


Alpha-Alpha Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa 
feels that we ought to make the following 
changes if it is possible to do so: 

Provide for a permanent secretary. 

Provide a permanent home location for 
the National Office. 

Make the Phi Delta Kappan a periodical 
for the report of research carried on by 
Phi Delta Kappans. 

We do not feel that it is necessary to 
have an absolute fixed ritual, but should 
continue to let the chapters use a similar 
ritual with flexibility to suit local needs. 

Benjy. A. CARTWRIGHT, 
President. 
OREN STIGLER, 
Secretary. 
* * * 


Alpha-Mu 

At a recent meeting of Alpha-Mu Chapter 
the following points were discussed, and it 
was suggested that our delegate raise these 
question but with no thought of arbitrary 
demands for change: 

1. The requirement of unanimous choice 
for membership should be changed to per- 
mit election with one black-ball. 

2. Leave it optional with chapters con- 
cerning the race requirement. 

3. The feasibility of a simpler method of 
transfering members from one chapter to 
another. 

4. Consideration of the possibility of the 
Phi Delta Kappan undertaking to digest 
unpublished research investigations. 

Our delegate was not instructed to do 
anything but to raise these points, if it 
seemed wise. While our chapter is the 
“baby’’chapter, we have some fifteen fac- 
ulty members in the institution—representa- 
tives of ten or twelve other chapters—and 
the recent discussion was the opinion of the 
actives here and the faculty people with the 
background of experience from other 
chapters. 

U. Rucc, 
Faculty Sponsor. 
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As the Author Sees It 


(Please send contributions to the Editor) 


Public School Business Administration. 
N. L. Engelhardt, Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University and 
Fred Engelhardt, Professor of Education, 
University of Minnesota. Published by 
the Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1927. 


In this volume, the authors have en- 
deavored to develop the principles of public 
school business administration and to indi- 
cate preferred practices and _ procedures. 
The work will be recognized as the first 
attempt which has been made to present 
a comprehensive treatise of the whole field 
of school business administration. It has 
been the object of the authors to present in 
detail the best methods of doing the busi- 
ness of school boards. The volume should 
give to school boards the most intimate 
knowledge of school work and should enable 
the administrative officers to perform in a 
better way the business aspects of adminis- 
tration work. The authors have drawn 
upon their experience as members of survey 
staffs as well as upon their own work as 
administrative officers in city and state 
school systems. The effort has been to 
make possible the improvement of business 
practice and to enable school men to become 
thoroughly familiar with desirable proced- 
ures as they have been practiced in the 
most advanced school systems. 


Illustrations are freely given. Budgets, 
transcripts of bond proceedings, superior 
types of school board minutes, record forms 
and reports, and superior accounting me- 
thods and the like are liberally illustrated 
throughout the text. 


The book is designed primarily for mem- 
bers of boards of education, superintend- 
ents of schools, school business executives, 
and other officials who are responsible for 
the management of city school systems. 
Such officers are constantly seeking im- 
provement in the business administration 
of their school systems. It is the aim of this 
book to make such improvement possible. 
If the volume assists in securing a better 
educational return for the money made 
available for education and in improving 
the status of the professional officers of our 


local school systems, the authors will feel 
repaid for the time spent in its production, 


N. L. ENGELHARDT. 
* 


An Introduction to Psychology. J. }. B. 
Morgan and A. R. Gilliland. Published by 
Macmillan. The text deals with the 
generally accepted facts and laws of general 
psychology in an uncontrovertial and un- 
technical manner. The authors believe it 
is possible for pupils below the senior college 
level to grasp the general facts and principles 
of psychology. 

Such a course, when presented in this 
way, should be of value to the pupil: 

(1) In helping him better to understand 
himself. He studies physiology to under- 
stand his physical self. He studies physics 
and chemistry to know himself, and these 
with the other physical sciences to know 
the world in which he lives. Is it not more 
important for him to know something of 
his mental life? 

(2) In helping him to be scientific in his 
method and to prevent him from placing 
his faith in fantastic and _ superstitious 
explanations in life. 

(3) In helping him to know and under- 
stand the laws of learning. 

These facts the authors believe are 
important and should be made available to 
the large group of people who go through 
high ve oh or possibly through the junior 
college, but do not graduate from a senior 


college. 
A. R. GILLiLanp. 
ok 


The Practical Teacher. Charles Elmer 
Holley. Published by The Century Com- 
pany, 1927. This book is the result of my 
attempts to gather together the practical 
aspects of the teacher’s work. During my 
own training, I often was disappointed by 
the large amount of time given over to 
discussions of theory that seemed to lead 
to nothing specific. Almost never was 
there any recognition of the concrete prob- 
lems of the classroom teacher, and, although 
I had taught before I completed much of 
my training, I rarely felt that the training 
work was to the point. 
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Th: observation of teaching -was sug- 
geste as the remedy for this shortcoming, 
so 1 observed extensively. Sometimes the 
teaching was good, often it was mediocre, 
but Mtn I found something that I 
could carry away and use. Reflection on 
the situation showed me that I was wasting 
lots of time in my ‘observation because few 
teachers were original and because I often 
did not have the whole picture. I saw only 
a part of the work and I often was not 
sensitive to the philosophy that the teacher 
was putting into practice from day to day. 
The 4Snal conclusion that I reached was 
that I was seeking teacher devices, “tricks 
of the trade.” When this point of view was 
attained, I began to see the problem 
clearly. Since that time, I have been 
collecting these trade secrets and a short 
time ago I felt I had enough of them to 
prepare a book for teachers in general. 
he Practical Teacher is this book. It 
contains about three hundred ways in 
which teachers have attained results, written 
up in detail and interpreted in the light of 
present day educational theory. It ought 
to provide a substitute for observation 
along many lines and it ought to help 
teachers to observe the work of others 
better. The beginning teacher should find 
it a manual of practice to which she can 
turn for inspiration when she goes stale on 
the job because it describes in detail the 
ways in which others have solved some of 
the problems. 
E. Ho.tey. 
* 


Sex Differences in the Growth of American 
School Children. Edward A. Lincoln. Pub- 
lished by Warwick & York. The material 
in this book was brought together in the 
belief that the problem of sex differences 
can be solved only through the study of 
these differences in relation to growth. 
Ideally, such study should begin at birth 
with a group of children and continue 
throughout their lives. Practically, how- 
ever, this is not yet possible, so the book 
deals with children of school age. 

The first chapter is general and historical. 
The second reviews the findings in regard 
to physical differences as presented by 
Burk and Baldwin for height and weight, 
physiological differences as reported by 
Crampton, Baldwin and Foster, differences 
in carpal ossification as determined by 
Prescott, and differences in dentition found 
by Bean and Hellman. These studies 
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indicate that girls, throughout the whole: 
course of their growth, are maturing more 
rapidly than boys, and also that during 
certain parts of the growth period the girls 
surpass the boys on the basis of absolute 
measurements. 

Chapter III deals with differences in 
eanet growth as disclosed by the results 
of group and individual intelligence exami- 
nations. Gross differences are insignificant, 
but there appears the interesting fact that 
in some parts of some tests the different 
achievements are striking, and an analysis 
of test items shows that parts of tests are 
weighted rather heavily in favor of the boys. 

In Chapter IV, sex differences in school 
are studied not only by 
means of achievement test results, but also 
be reference to school marks and progress 
through the grades. The facts gathered in 
this  oivead indicate that girls are superior 
to boys in all school subjects studied except 
history and possibly arithmetical reasoning. 
Because of different rates of promotion and 
retardation the girls are competing in the 
latter grades with a more select group of 
boys, and thus their superiority is greater 
than the results indicate. 

Chapter V treats the much-discussed 
question of sex differences in variability, 
and contains data bearing on several aspects 
of the problem. The results indicate that 
neither boys or girls are uniformly more 
variable, but that variability differs with 
the measure used, the trait or ability studied, 
the age of the group, and the community 
in which the data was gathered. 

The final chapter summarizes the find- 
ings and points out their educational sig- 
nificance. 

The data are presented in 148 tables. 
There is a short selected bibliography and 
an index. 

Epwarop A. LINcoLn. 


Tombstone Inscription 
As Translated by Max D. Engelhart (Pi) 
Here rests 
Heinrich Pestalozzi, 

Born in Zurich on the 12 January 1746, 
Died in Brugg on the 17 February 1827. 
Saviour of the poor at Neuhof, 
Minister of the people in Leonard and Gertrude, 
Art Stanz father of Orphans, 

In Burgdorf and Munchen-Buchsee founder of the 
new folk-school, 

In Yverdun teacher of humanity, 

Man, Christian, Citizen; 

All for others, for himself nothing. 
Blessed be his name! 
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The Training of Teachers and the 
Making of a Nation 


Henry W. Holmes 


This is an address, in part, which Professor Henry W. Holmes, Dean of the Harvard 
Graduate School of Education, made at the reception to the students in that School at the opening 
of the academic year. The statement is of such general interest and so pertinent to the topics 
under consideration in this issue that the editor 1s glad for the opportunity to present extracts 


from the address in these pages. 


America has yet to be persuaded that the 
training of teachers is a highly significant 
part of the making of the nation. In 
requiring two years of graduate study for 
the degree of Master of Education we are 
testing the seriousness of our national faith 
in the schools. 

As we see it, a teacher should first of all 
be a scholar, not, of course, a perfected 
scholar but in sufficient measure a master 
of a subject. If some of our students are 
not intending to make their careers as 
classroom teachers, we may be justified in 
relaxing for them the requirement that 
they have command of a specific subject to 
be taught; yet even for the future admin- 
istrator, scholarship is from many points 
of view a matter of importance. Speaking 
broadly, every graduate of our School 
ought to have a field of knowledge in which 
he can call himself decidedly competent, 
and those who are to take up classroom 
work, even if only as a preliminary stage 
in their educational careers, should not go 
forth with our degree until we are assured 
that they have a substantial command of 
what they are to teach. This requirement 
of scholarship has not been met in America, 
and American schools of education have 
contributed in some ways toward our 
national failure to put sufficient value on 
the thorough study of subjects as a part of 
the training of teachers. Pedagogy has been 
valued too much among us, scholarship too 
little. 

Our second requirement is that our stu- 
dents shall achieve with us a broad under- 
standing of education taken as a whole. 
Our plan contemplates the making of edu- 
cators rather than the training of craftsmen 
in teaching or administration. We want 
our students to understand the educational 
system in its completeness, to know educa- 
tional institutions and practices, to grasp 
the problems of human growth and guidance 
in all their complexity, and to have well- 
developed views on the major issues of their 


profession. Every teacher and every school 
officer ought to be capable of taking part 
in the co-operative formulation of educa- 
tional policies. School work is more 
highly co-operative than any other great 
social undertaking, even religion, even 
government. No one ought to enter the 
profession of education who is not compe- 
tent to take part in responsible discussions 
of the general direction of educational effort. 

Finally, every teacher should be really 
skillful in the practice of some part or phase 
of the educative process. There are many 
forms of educational practice beside class- 
room instruction, but in one form or 
another everyone who is fit to be called a 
master of education should have the neces- 
sary technical skill. No doubt Americans 
can claim no little advancement in the 
mastery of educational operations; and if it 
may be said that we become unduly enthu- 
siastic over special techniques, at least we 
have been close students of method, organ- 
ization, and administrative procedures. What 
we have to learn from other countries is the 
development of our methods out of a fuller 
mastery of subjects and greater courage in 
perfecting institutions at the top which 
may serve as standards, models, and 
sources of leadership for the rest of the 
educational system. 

* * * 

We have adopted the requirement of two 
years of graduate study for the degree of 
Master of Education because one year was 
not enough to enable us to make sure of 
scholarship, educational understanding, and 

ractical competence. We require sixteen 
akrponatbe to make sure that scholarship 
may be advanced by the inclusion in a 
Master’s program of courses in subjects 
other than Education. We prescribe six 
half-courses and require a general exami 
nation to make sure of educational under- 
standing. We insist on apprenticeship in 
some form, to make sure of skill. But we 
have been influenced also by a considera- 
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tion less definite than any of these, a feel- 
ing “far more subtly interfused” in the 
complexity of our thought about the posi- 
tion of the teacher in American life. We 
felt that American education has not put 
suficient emphasis upon maturity of mind 
and thorough-going professional purpose in 
the training and selection of those who are 
to carry on the schools. There has been 
much talk about the low pay of teachers; 
and this, no doubt, has been amply justi- 
fied by the facts. But although we shall 
not call down upon our heads the charge of 
disloyalty to the profession by intimating 
that teachers do not deserve far greater 
rewards than they get, we are perfectly 
clear that talk about low pay should always 
and everywhere be accompanied by plans 
for more thorough professional preparation. 
The fact that we pay beginners in teaching 
relatively high salaries and accept as 
teachers youngsters without anything that 
can possibly be called an adequate prepara- 
tion for an educational career, is merely an 
indication of our low estimate of what 
education can do for the individual and the 
country. If we took education as seriously 
as we are supposed to, we should make 
entrance into the profession difficult, initial 
earnings smaller in relation to final rewards, 
and the path to posts of larger responsi- 
bility longer and harder. 


The fact is that America is still a frontier 
country so far as education is concerned. 
In conquering the natural resources of a 
vast continent rich in all material goods, 
we have learned to rely on mother wit, 
initiative, inventive genius, and individu- 
alism. The hand of fate is moving us 
forward to another stage wherein we shall 
have to place greater reliance on learning, 
trained capacity, and co-operation. Great- 
ness no longer lies for us along the road of 
laissez-faire. Our conquests must be 
spiritual -as well as material, our vision 
broadened and refined, or we shall court the 
fate which Spengler predicts for western 
civilization. In the development of a new 
and more complete and complicated com- 
mand of our national destiny, education 
will play a far more dominating part than 
it has ever played before. How can we 


continue, then, to put school-keeping into 
the hands of boys and girls, almost unedu- 
cated, poorly prepared for their work, 
understanding its significance but super- 
ficially, lacking in distinction and personal 
power? 


Almost any plan to raise the 
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general level of the profession is justified by 
a dispassionate view of the importance of 
education at the present stage of American 
civilization. 

For ourselves, for this particular insti- 
tution, we propose an honest effort to make 
a more searching selection of the best and 
most promising young men and women, 
those who mean to prepare themselves so 
seriously for their work in education that 
they are willing to devote two years of 
graduate study to their preparation for an 
educational career. And we shall do our 
best to make this preparation relatively 
final, so that we may say of our graduates 
that their scholarship is sound, their educa- 
tional understanding adequate, their tech- 
nical skills developed. No profession has 
“arrived” in which practitioners must 
pause in mid-career to learn the basic things. 

The philosophy of our new requirements 
may be stated thus: the making of the 
nation calls for a new and higher standard 
in the training of teachers. That is the first 
line of attack upon the superficiality of 
American attitudes toward education. Too 
many among us still think of learning as 
something artificial and remote, the adorn- 
ment of peculiar minds, an absorption in 
activities essentially dilettante, queer, and 
out of line with the serious business of life. 
The really educated man has seemed, 
perhaps too often he has been, an exotic, 
over-developed in a narrow way, a special- 
ist “learning more and more of less and 
less.”” Or, if there are some who take a 
different attitude, it has been too often the 
attitude of respect for the unfamiliar, of 
bowing down before the shrines of the spirit 
as if they stood for mysteries beyond the 
reach of ordinary minds. Rugged disrespect 
for too much learning has appeared side by 
side with breathless admiration for any 
learning at all. The self-made man _ has 
laughed at colleges and often found their 
weakest spots and poked fun at their 
excesses. The dabbler in aesthetics or 


philosophy has paid timid respect to 
scholars. Parents who face the educational 
situation in a matter-of-fact way have 


valued academic distinctions for what they 
seem to be worth, that is, as passports from 
one stage to another in the educational 
system, the really important things in 
either school or college being just what we 
have let them become, namely, discipline, 
the formation of good habits of mind and 
body, fun, and friendship. Such things 
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need not be less valuable when all these 
attitudes have yielded to a more searching 
criticism, when our teaching shall be more 
effective in providing youth with such 
knowledge and insight as youth must have 
in our new and more complex civilization. 
And no factor will be more important in 
bringing a more serious attitude toward 
education than the raising of teaching to a 
new level of competence. It is easy, there- 
fore, to conceive our effort in the Graduate 
School of Education in the amplest social 
terms. We need not look upon it as some- 
thing special and unique, suited to a little 
group of “highbrows” who want to become 
personally distinguished. The simple truth 
is that a more serious conception of the 
place of the teacher in the life of the nation 
is both necessary and timely. 

* * * 


Other schools of education in this country 
have developed their plans of instruction 
on the basis of convictions equally sincere, 
and no doubt equally national in scope. 
If we have departed from the more tradi- 
tional course and if we have failed to take 
the way we have been urged to take by 
certain leaders in the field, it is not because 
we have failed to consider the: posstble 
consequences of our action. 

There is, for example, the plan of work 
still largely followed throughout the country, 
and not without its analogue abroad, in 
which the teaching of education is con- 
ducted in a department of the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences—just as is the teaching 
of any other “subject” in the University 
program. We abandoned this plan of 
work when we set up a separate Graduate 
School of Education. Then we _ faced 
squarely toward the profession and took 
upon ourselves the burden of developing a 
scheme of instruction which should be 
pervaded throughout by the spirit of higher 
professional training. The School of Edu- 
cation is as much a vocational school as is 
the Law School, the Medical School, or the 
school of Business Administration. We 
do not regard education as a subject to be 
learned but as a field of professional effort 
in which knowledge, understanding, skill, 
and outlook are to be fused into an active 
whole. 

Among schools of education equally 
vocational, some are guided by conceptions 
which we have thought unsuited to our own 
enterprise. There is the plan often adopted 
even on a graduate level, and thoroughly 
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American in its character, of making 
degrees dependent upon a collection of 
credits for courses, without much discern. 
ible unity or consistency in the general 
scheme. In schools of this character, the 
instruction expands and proliferates almost 
without limit. If a new educational move- 
ment appears, experts are secured to give 
courses in the new field. Specialization is 
carried to extremes, and one may secure a 
degree on a combination of courses, which 
is by no means certain to include the sub- 
jects generally recognized as fundamental. 


There are schools, also, in which the 
development of the scientific attack in 
education has dominated every other con- 
sideration and in which, therefore, research 
has been allowed to overshadow training, 
The tendency in such schools is to make 
every course an analysis of a particular 
problem and to deal with all such problems 
“scientifically” or not at all. Even when 
such work is conducted by able and con- 
scientious men, the limitations of science, 
strictly so-called, in providing solutions for 
educational problems are so great that 
courses of a scientific nature can cover only 
selected aspects of the whole field of educa- 
tion. Such a plan seemed to us unfavorable 
to the development of the broader and 
more fruitful conceptions of education by 
which teachers and administrators may 
guide their actual professional conduct. 

We should be unwise, of course, if we 
were to omit consideration of new move- 
ments and new doctrines, and certainly we 
are earnestly endeavoring to conduct as 
much scientific research as we can profit- 
ably undertake. Our main effort, however, 
is this: to unify our professional program, 
to deepen it, extend its scope, and make it 
more practically effective; for the end we 
have in view is to prepare workers for all 
the higher grades of professional endeavor, 
both classroom teachers and school officers 
and specialists, as well as those who are to 
engage in the training of these workers, 
and so to prepare them that they may set up 
in their several positions new standards of 
professional achievement; to select our 
students rigorously, make sure of their 
scholarship, insist that they shall have a 
broad and well-coordinated view of educa- 
tion as a whole, and test their competence 
as practitioners in a given type of educa- 
tional endeavor. It would be a mistake to 
conduct a program of this sort without 
seeing to it that the spirit of research per 
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vades the whole, that conclusions shall be 
based on fact wherever fact is available or 
can be secured, and that our staff and 
student body contribute continually to the 
increase Of knowledge in education. Only, 
first of all, we wish to make sure that the 
body of graduates from this School shall 
have no scrappy, disconnected, or super- 
ficial preparation for their educational 
careers. We want them to see their profes- 
sional lives both steadily and whole. It is 
possible to rush too quickly into the “‘scien- 
tific? attack” upon some single phase or 
aspect of education or some particular 
problem of the schools. Perhaps the general 
spirit of the University may best be worked 
into our plan of professional training if we 
succeed in developing constructive-minded- 
ness in all our students—the power of 
critical analysis in a mind broadly and 


deeply informed. 
* * * 


Upon all that I have said falls the shadow 
of the conception that teaching may 
actually affect the life of a nation. Let 
me complete this article by a brief analysis 
of just that possibility. Perhaps I may be 
able to present it to your minds from a 
relatively novel point of view. If the plans 
of the Graduate School of Education are 
based on the conviction that the training of 
teachers is at bottom an undertaking of 
national importance and the still deeper 
conviction that education has _ national 
effects, in what sense do we hold any such 
convictions? Do we really believe that 
schooling may help to determine national 
destiny? Do we actually think that what 
we teach and how we teach it, the organi- 
zation and conduct of schools, and the 
training and capacity of teachers, is a mat- 
ter of importance not to individuals only 
but to the nation as a whole? I have tried 
to indicate that the Harvard plan for the 
training of teachers has been informed by 
broadly social conceptions of the import- 
ance of such work. In what sense do the 
effects of education transcend the limits of 
strictly individual living? 

It has been justly said—and recently 
with greater insistence — that the individual 
is the only real object of education. Let 
me ask you to analyze with me, however 
briefly, some of the implications of this 
saying. 

Probably no one will contradict the state- 
ment that teachers of every grade and kind 
are working with the ideas, appreciations, 
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attitudes, reactions, and habits of indi- 
vidual human beings. The human system, 
in all its complexity, is the stuff with which 
the teacher deals. Books, laboratory instru- 
ments, courses of study, methods, school 
buildings, administrative organization, all 
these, when viewed from the standpoint of 
the educative process, must be considered 
as mere tools. We use them only to effect 
changes in the students we are teaching. 
If we sometimes forget this and act as if 
our means and material were ends in them- 
selves, the mistake may be natural, but it 
is none the less a mistake; and the confusion 
of means and ends may sometimes have 
very serious consequences. I recognize, of 
course, that our tools themselves are still in 
the making. As teachers we are concerned 
not only to use knowledge but to increase 
it, not only to work with books but to 
write new ones, not only to utilize old 
methods but to invent better ones. Yet as 
teachers, even in the heat of our enthusiasm 
for the creation of new tools, we need not 
lose sight of the fact that tools are tools. 
In America, we tend especially toward 
enthusiasm for methods, as if the perfection 
of a given technique were something to be 
desired in and of. itself. Mechanisms 
attract us. What an array of special plans 
and systems the educational historian. may 
pass in review, each advocated in its time as 
if it would solve every educational problem, 
if only all of us could learn to use it per- 
fectly! We have conjured with the names 
of Froebel, Pestalozzi, Herbart, and Rous- 
seau, with the method of the recitation, 
with the Montessori system, with measure- 
ment, with the case or problem method, 
with schemes for individual instruction, 
with the project plan. When we decry an 
exclusive reliance on such externals and 
call for a return to principles, we are really 
insisting on the critical analysis of tech- 
niques from the standpoint of their useful- 
ness in accomplishing the only real end we 
have in view, namely, the changing of 
individual human beings in their outlooks 
and reactions on life. 

But it is not enough to free the teacher 
from the bondage of mechanical procedures. 
That, to be sure, is difficult and highly 


important. To train the teacher as an 


artist means the selection of those who 
have some gift for the art, those who are 
“born teachers,”’ and those besides who are 
at least capable of growing into some 
measure of artistry on the basis of ordinary 
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endowments; and then it means imparting 
so much of the science of human structure 
and development and so much of the art of 
education as we know and can impart; and 
all this with the effort to make the teacher 
free and versatile in the use of what he 
knows. It is at the crest and pitch of this 
endeavor that we face the most difficult 
task of all. What are those “outlooks and 
reactions on life’? toward which we wish to 
influence our students? If we ourselves are 
to be artists in education, working freely 
with the stuff of human selfhood, remaking 
human nature, what is the goal of our 
effort, what the model and pattern we have 
set for our work? Can we define the indi- 
vidual we want to make? To say that the 
individual is the object of education is to 
set ourselves straight in the face of a funda- 
mental professional problem. But we must 
still answer the question, what do we want 
the individual to become? 

Like many another question, perhaps 
indeed like all fundamental questions in the 
art of living, this question is easier to ask 
than it is to answer. We may present the 
problem in terms that are so sharply 
defined that we seem called upon to choose 
between solutions equally clear-cut; yet 
when it comes to action, we may find that 
our conduct is based partly on one answer, 
partly on another, or on a confusion of many. 

Who is willing, for example, to take the 
extreme position of the nativist, who says 
that nature makes us what we are and that 
education can give us, therefore, only facts 
and skills and other “‘usable’’ commodities’’? 
Pushed far enough, this leaves the ordering 
of life entirely to fate. It is /aissez-faire 
applied not only to economics and govern- 
ment but to the whole of conduct. It dis- 
countenances even the effort to inspire and 
persuade. It leans toward fatalism. The 
individual will be what he will be, and we 
as teachers can only put before each indi- 
vidual Caesar that food on which he himself 
is willing to feed that he may attain that 
greatness to which he was born. But now, 
if we think this conception disconcerting and 
discouraging, shall we turn to the other 
extreme and become environmentalists pure 
and simple? Shall we emphasize out of all 
proportion the possibility of “inculcating” 
ideas, influencing “‘emctional set,” or “‘de- 
veloping new powers’? We have long ago 
discarded the notion that the mind is a 
tabula rasa, but we may be in danger of 
adopting an equally indefensible reliance 
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upon the conditioning of responses. Can 
we mould human beings as if they were 
but clay in our hands, even if we begin 
with them as babies, and condition their 
responses with the greatest precision and 
effectiveness? Will they not escape from 
us, after all, and become rebels and muti- 
neers in our camp? The environmentalist 
position, carried to its logical conclusion, 
makes us determinists in education. It 
expects us to develop a “‘science”’ that will 
enable us eventually to make mere puppets 
of each succeeding generation. We the 
teachers, even we, are to be the gods outside 
of the machine, the arbiters of human des- 
tiny. If nativism in education discourages 
the teacher, environmentalism may well 
dismay him. 

Common sense, as usual, offers a com- 
promise. Why not admit that education 
can affect human nature, but within 
limits? Why not say, with the behaviorist, 
that responses may be conditioned, habits 
and attitudes profoundly affected, con- 
ceptions and points of view established, and 
modes of thought and action rendered 
customary, and yet insist both that nature 
has set limits and given direction to the 
development of individual powers, and that 
the final integration of individuality, the 
final definition of selfhood, cannot be viewed 
as the conditioning of a respons at all? 

Let us vote then with common sense; 
let us reject, on the one hand, the view 
that individuality ts fixed by birth, and on 
the other, the view that individuality is 
determined by education. Let us hold that 
in the end we do but give the individual 
the materials out of which he is to make 
himself, granting neither to ourselves the 
power wholly to fix his character and the 
uses of his life nor to nature or to chance 
the power to make him what he is. We 
shall have some part in the process in so 
far as we help to place every individual 
clearly in the center of his own world, in so 
far as we put him in possession of a com- 
manding knowledge of the issues of life, of 
his own powers and limitations, and of the 
possible consequences of his actions. 

Again we have set our problem clearly 
before us. The individual is the object of 
education, and education is in part to make 
the individual, in part to help him to be 
what nature intends, and in part to help 
him make himself. Even yet, however, 
we face a delimma of thought. If we as 


teachers make the individual at all, we 
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must choose the kind of individual to be 
made. The teaching of one thing rather 
than another is a choice that makes some 
difference in the life of any given student. 
And all such choices are but minor elements 
in the making of individuals compared 
with the major undertaking of presenting 
systems of connected ideas—economic, po- 
litical, and ethical— by which lives may be 
guided and within which conduct may run. 
There is no escaping the moral responsi- 
bilities of teaching. We do make con- 
servatives or liberals, progressives or reac- 
tionaries, by the drift and pressure of our 
instruction, even in the earlier years. We 
can not help but choose among the “‘out- 
looks and reactions on life’? by which our 
instruction is guided. What we believe 
and what we hope, the faith that is in us, 
our flippancy or our seriousness, all enter 
into the influence we exert on the lives of 
our students. 

Here again, of course, there is a choice 
between extremes and a position that com- 
mends itself to common sense. On the one 
hand stand those who wish to use the 
schools for propaganda. It is not the 
radical only who would try to form the 
opinions of young minds in the direction of 
his own parti pris. Conservatives are as 
eager to use the schools for the dissemina- 
tion of “‘sound doctrines” as are liberals to 
use the schools for the dissemination of 
“radical opinions.”’ The university adminis- 
trator knows well how much courage it 
takes to defend freedom of teaching and 
freedom of learning against the dogmatists 
on either side. 

On the other hand, there are those who 
would rule out of education all controversial 
issues and teach in the schools only the 
more formal subjects or only those doctrines 
which are sanctioned by majority opinion 
or hallowed by tradition. The course they 
recommend may be safe, but it leaves a vital 
part of education to newspapers, magazines, 
and chance discussion. With maturer 
students, especially in the senior high school 
and the college, we ought not to neglect 
such opportunities as we have to deal with 
the real issues of life, even if they verge on 
the controversial. Furthermore, no true 
teaching of literature, history, or science 
can avoid bringing teachers and pupils face 
to face with issues that are still hot with 
conflict. Let the teacher of science in 
Tennessee bear witness! 

Common sense would keep us once again 
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from running to extremes. The teachers 
of a nation cannot become the proponents 
of special views, pedlars of panaceas, advo- 
cates of particular reforms. The schools 
are not to be taken as an arena for political 
warfare. Nor can we, on the other hand, 
exclude from our teaching the major 
insights of our times. Teachers are clearly 
called upon to be interpreters. They 
must speak for the present and the future 
as well as for the past. They must deal 
with their problems in the spirit of con- 
structive statesmanship. I do not mean, 
of course, that the teacher of geography in 
the sixth grade must have positive views on 
the future of China and teach those views 
to her pupils; but I certainly do mean that 
teachers in general should compare favor- 
ably with any other class in the community 
in their understanding of world problems. 
Their patriotism should not be uncritical 
nor their devotion unreflective. In their 
associations, growing ever more powerful 
in this country, they should be worthy of 
the vision of Plato, who put philosophers 
at the head of the state. 

To risk a specific test, let me ask whether 
75 per cent of our teachers could read with 
understanding such a book as _ Beard’s 
“Rise of American Civilization” or Lowell’s 
“Government of England’? If public 
interest in the larger questions is to be 
increasingly keen and intelligent—and_ if 
it is not, what becomes of democracy ’?- 
the interest of teachers, as a class, must be 
keen and intelligent. They must use judg- 
ment, to be sure, as to the time, place, and 
manner in which it is fitting for them to 
deal with particular issues. All the more 
reason why they should be well informed, 
well balanced, with a professional conscious- 
ness highly developed. That nation in 
which teachers work for the most part on 
small, mechanical tasks, under close super- 
vision, out of text books, according to 
syllabi, is “submitting its future to the 
guidance of second-rate minds.”’ 

The part of the teacher in the making of 
the nation is not unlimited, but it is real; 
and it is more important than we have 
dreamed of in our philosophy. If, fifty 
years from today, it can be said that the 
Harvard School of Education had a sub- 
stantial part in raising the teaching in 
American schools to a higher level of 
intelligence and vigor, can we ask for a 
greater measure of the fame that 


Lives and spreads aloft in those pure eyes 
And perfect witness of al -judging Jove? 
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THE PHI DELTA KAPPAN 


Fraternalism in the Profession 
A Talk Given by Dr. A. F. Lange, 


Before the San Francisco Alumni Chapter* 


When the lion and the lamb shall lie 
down together, or waltz down the corridors 
of time with tails affectionately intercurled 
—when a cannibal shall regard a missionary 
only with disinterested aesthetic pleasure, 
however succulent the missionary may look, 
then Fraternalism in the Profession will be 
a rather idle after-dinner topic because 
then teaching will be axiomaticallv a profes- 
sion and by virtue of this fact an all-inclusive 
fraternity. The after-dinner speaker of the 
Millenium will expatiate only on how 
teachers love one another, regardless of 
shape or station or sex or other peculiarities 
of human nature. 


But alas! ’Tis a long, long way to Tipper- 
ary, and so this vision is a matter of faith, 
the substance of things hoped for, the 
evidence of things not seen. At best we 
can at present speak only of the profession 
to be, of the teaching fraternity in the 
making. For example, a profession implies 
life long devotion, but as we know, a great 
many teach only while they wait, or until 
the trousseau is complete and paid for out 
of public funds. It implies a certain degree 
of stability, but the American teacher is as 
yet largely a nomad or an itinerant jobber. 
He is easily moved, either by wanderlust 
or by school boards. A profession implies 
the pride of Lucifer, yet many a teacher is 
as much ashamed of being one as of being 
seen by the public in a September Morn 
attitude. A profession implies professional 
training, yet university teachers are gen- 
erally without such training and even try 
to propagate the superstition that one who 
knows can teach. A _ profession implies 
living members, but after we have deducted 
the born teachers, and those who have been 
made teachers, and those who are self- 
made and home-made, there remains too 
large a number who are neither made nor 
born. ‘They are still-born and no manipu- 
lation can put the breath of life into them. 
As for brotherliness and sisterliness, does 


*Dr. Lange died a little over two years ago 
and this paper was recently read at a meeting 
of Alumnus Alpha Chapter by Brother C. E. 
Rugh and later published in their News Letter. 
It is reproduced here by permission - of 


Brother Rugh. 


it not still happen that when a teacher's 
position seems insecure, his colleagues will 
gather about in the neighborhood as vul- 
tures about a wanderer lost in Death 
Valley, waiting for his demise? And as for 
the feeling of solidarity, one is reminded of 
the boy who carried two fighting cocks to 
the cockpit. When he opened the crate he 
found fuss and feathers and two disabled 
fighting cocks. We can sympathize with 
his declaration: “The darned critters might 
have known they were on the same side.” 


Now, in the midst of this glory of the 
imperfect appears Phi Delta Kappa. What 
for? To live unto itself? No. To show how 
many inert educational Buddhas can be 
brought together for the pleased contempla- 
‘tion of their navels? No, Phi Delta Kappa 
is not an honor society. Its mission is to 
get light and then to let it shine. Its 
mission is to co-operate with those who 
would further the profession in the making 
and to fght all Pais who would hinder. 
Its mission is to show by example how 
loyalty to the cause means loyalty to fellow- 
servants on account of the cause. Phi 
Delta Kappa exists to make teaching a 
profession and to lead it on and upward 
through research, service, and loyalty. If 
its mission is to be fulfilled, there must 
radiate from it to every part of the peri- 
phery of the teaching body such profes- 
sional pride, such esprit de corps, such ideals 
of efficiency and professional conduct, that 
the whole becomes more and more like the 
part. In other words, it would be the final 
glory of Phi Delta Kappa to make itself 
superfluous. 

A word more about fraternalism. The 
only fraternalism of real potency is that 
which springs from insight into education 
as being on the whole the most important 
form of social service. Hence Phi Delta 
Kappa must stand and work for adequate 
professional training and self-training. Fra- 
ternalism blocks progress unless it grows 
by out-growing. Hence Phi Delta Kappa 
emphasizes Research. But equally essen- 
tial to the growth of fraternalism is a high 
level of general education, because this 
means common knowledge and viewpoints 
and sympathies and ideals. Specialization, 
if begun too early or persisted in exclu- 
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sively, is fatal to co-operative thinking, 
feeling, willing. Once upon a time a certain 
eople undertook to build a tower that 
should reach to heaven. The Almighty did 
not approve of this expression of fraternal- 
ism. And so He converted the builders into 
university specialists, each henceforth un- 
intelligible to the other, each ignorant of 
the other’s purposes and designs, each 
incapable of joining with the rest in team- 
work for the common good. By insisting 
then on a high degree of broad scholarship, 
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or training for general social efficiency, 
Phi Delta Kappa will further the things 
that unite and will prevent the things that 
divide. 

In thus doing for the profession of teach- 
ing what we can do and ought to do, we 
shall realize more and more that there is 
only one master profession, namely that of 
leading a truly human life, and also that to 
be a teacher may mean for us and others 
the most vital way of practicing this master 
profession. 


The major purpose of the graduate school 
is to train in methods of research. At most, its 
contributions to the results of research are 
of secondary importance. We do not mean 
to say that the research of the graduate 
school will not sometimes yield dependable 
contributions to the fields of organized 
knowledge. We only mean to start with a 
clearly defned purpose for the graduate 
school, that of training people to do research. 
When both results are realized conditions 
are ideal, but it is just possible that the 
frst may be partly realized without to a 
very great degree realizing the second. 
Illustrations of this are common. Run 
down any list of standard contributions or 
choose researches at random, and find how 
many satisfy both requirements. Follow- 
ing this reasoning, however, it would seem 
that ideal training would be secured where 
ideal results are obtained. The best train- 
ing for a student in research methods would 
be secured when the most nearly unim- 
peachable results of research are obtained. 
It would then follow that Graduate Students 
should be held to a defense of the validity 
of their methods and the reliability of their 
results as a part of their training in research. 


Accepting this first proposition, independ- 
ence in research becomes indispensable. 
There must be no mistake in the definition 
of independence. As here used, it does not 
mean permission or ability to pick such 
methods as are dictated by a chance desire, 
or perchance to create new ones; but it does 
mean ability to work along, without too 
much detailed guidance, in standardized 
technique and to know when “the answer 
is right.”” Perhaps this is all independence 
ever means, or, if there is a greater freedom, 


Independence in Research 
Shelton Phelps 


it comes as a result of long familiarity with 
methods and results. It seems not at all 
improbable that the first few times a student 
uses methods of research, the details of the 
processes require so much attention that 
there isn’t much chance for improvement 
of the particular technique which is being 
used. The same is quite as true in the older, 
more conventional, studies. Accepting the 
first given definition, the question for which 
the answer is most needed becomes, ‘‘What 
method cf training in research will produce 
the greatest independence in the researcher.” 


Now, since research methods is the sub- 
ject under discussion, it should be admitted 
at the outset that there is no chance to 
really answer this question satisfactorily 
on the basis of rationalization or on any 
other basis, than that of carefully controlled 
experimentation. The best that can be 
done in the absence of such experimental 
results (plainly this a problem calling for 
an experimental answer) is to set up a 
series of hypotheses and see to what extent 
these hypotheses can be supported by the 
results of uncontrolled experimentation and 
the best thought on the question. The 
best sources for the former are the experi- 
ences of graduate schools. These, like 
history, are a series of uncontrolled experi- 
ments. From these and from other sources 
certain hypothetical principles may be 
set up. 

The first 1s that the student shall choose his 
own problem. It is one thing in training to 
be assigned a subject for a piece of research 
with the assignment carrying, at least by 
implication, the method of solving the 


problem; and quite another thing to select 
for one’s self the subject. 


One is quite a 
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passive act, the other equally an active one 
and would seem to carry with it many of 
the advantages which self-activity is held 
to carry in the learning process. It is also 
true that selecting a subject means defend- 
ing it along with its appropriate method of 
solution. The purpose of this step, and it 
must be admitted that this too 1s in the 
stage of the hypothesis, is to cause the one 
in training for research to learn to recognize 
a problem where one exists and to enable 
that one to pick out the most appropriate 
method of solving this particular problem. 

In the process of solving the problem 
there are two wavs of directing the student. 
One is to correct his efforts very much as an 
undergraduate theme is corrected, and the 
other is to point out weaknesses in tech- 
nique, or errors in results, and leave the 
student of research to find the correction. 
Again the hypothesis is advanced, that 
within reasonable limits the latter method 
claims all or nearly all of the advantages 
already claimed for it in preceding para- 
graphs. ‘This latter method is not always 
popular with the research student. The 
former perhaps more nearly corresponds to 
the traditional concept of teaching. The 
second hypothesis, then, is that upon the 
student shall be placed the full responsi- 
bility for the research. In both graduate 
and undergraduate classes it is all too com- 
mon to find the teacher reciting instead of 
teaching. Many a recitation which a 
student rates as a splendid bit of teaching 
is in last analysis a splendid recitation by 
the teacher. It is sometimes easier to do a 
bit of research than it is to lead another. to 
do it, but can the results be the same to the 
one trying to master the art of research? 
There are too many masters’ theses and 
doctors’ dissertations which were really 
written, unconsciously so without doubt, 
by major professors. 

The final stage in research is in regard to 
results. The student of research must learn 
to check his own answer. This is just good 
problem solving, and for major or minor 
professor to tell whether the answer is 
right or wrong can never develop that inde- 
pendence which results from being able to 
check by substituting in the original condi- 
tions of the problem. This is the third 
hypothesis. The student must be required 
to show that his answer holds in the condi- 
tions of his problem, and must take the 
responsibility of showing this to all ques- 
tioners. There are two methods of procedure 


given. 


here. The instructor can answer yes, this 
is right, and no, this phase is not right; or 
he can maintain a critical attitude toward 
each phase of the answer until he has been 
shown that it will hold. Again this method 
may not be most popular, but if it develops 
independence in research, it should be 
fostered. 

Three things then have been pointed out 
which the best thought, and the experiences 
of certain graduate schools, at least warrant 
holding to until disproved. They are: 
holding the student strictly responsible for 
selecting both subject and method of study; 
during the process of solving do as little of 
the ve for the student as possible; 
and hold the student wholly responsible for 
the results of his research. 

It is realized that a discussion such as 
this is, by implication at least, a discussion 
of the methods of conducting a seminar, 
for this is the course where such training is 
Frequently seminars which attempt 
to function in the way indicated have come 
under somewhat impatient criticism from 
students who have found their methods 
irksome. Sometimes, I fear, students look 
on this type of training as more or less an 
ordeal which is to be borne if it cannot be 
successfully avoided. If the purpose of the 
research course, as set out in this discussion, 
is accepted, and if the method is appropri- 
ate, then such feeling should not arise. 
Sometimes I have wondered if perhaps we 
are in error in trying to teach to all graduate 
students methods of research. Are we 
making the error music teachers have 
sometimes made in the past in trying to 
teach all to sing. Would it be better to 
teach some of us to listen to the master 
productions—of research. The large num- 
ber of dissertations without sequels might 
be indicated. 

There is a constant problem for the 
teacher of research methods if the thought 
of this discussion is followed. It is to con- 
stantly be on guard to keep from yielding 
to the urge to do the work for the student 
while at the same time he guards against 
not giving the student help of another sort. 
Probably this is after all only the reappear- 
ance of the criterion of real teaching and the 
problem only the most fundamental one of 
that really difficult art. The one that the 
real teacher will solve because—well pet- 
haps only because he is a real teacher. he 
problem which it raises for the student is 
that of avoiding the short cut to a result. 
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A student must sometimes even prevent 
his teacher from telling him the answer, 
and get that instructor to tell him how to 
get that answer—if such-a situation can be 
conceived. Then, if the method described 
in this discussion is employed, the student 
should be careful not to grow impatient of 
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it or discouraged by it. And after all, 
perhaps this is only the eternal problem of 
study and of students. And if there is 
consolation for it, can it not be drawn once 
more from that historically famous Euclid- 
ean statement changed to read, there is no 
royal road to research? 


The Professional Outlook for Men in Education 


Paul C. Stetson 


What is the outlook for men with training 
in research who have an interest in scientific 
methods of procedure and some experience 
in educational administration? ‘Their op- 
portunities in the various schools of educa- 
tion throughout the country are excellent. 
The difficulty too frequently has been that 
some of the men in our schools of education, 
while technically prepared, have not had 
the contact with public school problems in 
the field which would give them background 
for the interpretation of the data which 
they gather. Of course this is not true of all 
of our educational leaders, but it is an un- 
usual man who can make a real contribu- 
tion to the problems of public school 
administration who has never had any con- 
tact in the field with such problems. Many 
of our surveys would have a great deal more 
practical value had the men who were 
making them passed through the crucible 
of public school experience. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, however, 
too prolonged experience in the field often 
unfits one for conducting the type of 
scientific studies which are needed in our 
schools of education. With rare exceptions 
the schools must look to our schools of 
education for the intensive work in research. 
Our public school people as a rule are not 
only too busy with their everyday duties 
to perform such work, but they lack the 
technical equipment. 

Research in education is developing its 
own technic, and will be invaluable to the 
progress of public education when properly 
interpreted. To borrow an_ illustration 
from a different field, much of the slowness 
of the great body of doctors and laymen to 
adopt the general use of the X-ray has not 
been due to any lack of belief in the efficacy 
of this device, but because men were not 
trained in diagnosis and interpretation. 
Nearly everyone has had experience with 
X-ray pictures which tend to confirm the 


belief that, in two many instances, the 
particular doctor sees in the negative those 
symptoms which he felt in the first place 
the patient had. Now that they are develop- 
ing technic in the interpretation of the 
Rontgen ray, we have more confidence in 
its use. So with our work in education. 
The people in various educational fields 
have developed a technic for the interpre- 
tation of their results which will tend to 
make public school men more ready to 
adopt their findings. 

For the young man just starting out, if 
he possesses a scientific interest in educa- 
tion, the outlook in schools of education is 
splendid. In the field of public school 
administration, however, one finds himself 
at somewhat of a loss as to how to answer 
the question; Is the professional outlook 
for men in that field favorable? 

Financially, it is. Salaries paid to public 
school administrators have never been at a 
higher level than they are now. From 
present indications the peak has been 
reached, although in a country as large and 
as prosperous as ours any prophecy con- 
cerning peaks must be made with many 
reservations. Administrators in the field 
of public education are now paid salaries 
comparable with those of city managers, 
and in many instances, much better than 
the average income of lawyers and doctors 
in many cities. However, this is only a 
part of the story. 

Hand in hand with the increase in salaries 
of public school administrators has come a 
decrease in tenure of office. Perhaps our 
situation is analogous with that of invest- 
ments. As a rule we learn that the higher 
the rate of interest the less reliable is the 
investment apt to be, and we know from 
our economics that a part of the high rate 
of interest is insurance in case of loss. So it 
would seem with the salaries of our adminis- 
trators. There probably has not been a 
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spring in many moons when so many well 
known and well qualified men in public 
education have, for one reason or another, 
lost their positions. From Newark, N. J., 
in the east, to Superior, Wis., in the north- 
west, this is true. The spirit of unrest has 
even invaded the ranks of the state univer- 
sities, as in the University of Washington, 

The young man who desires to follow 
public school administration must definitely 
make up his mind to live a more or less 
“tramp” life. In the first place, if he is 
ambitious, he will want to move when 
opportunity beckons. In the second place, 
if he makes a record for progress in any 
community he will probably find that this 
record is one which will, in many instances, 
cost him his position. If he has high ideals 
of civic duty and of the administration of 
his office, he may, and probably will, come 
into conflict with certain powerfully in- 
trenched political machinery or financial 
interest which will, in the long run and in 
spite of public opinion, lead to his resig- 
nation. 

Then too, the administrator faces the 
rather unusual situation that, in _ public 
school administration, the higher the posi- 
tion he holds, the more trouble he will 
encounter and the less attractive will be 
his work. In any other field the natural 
ambition of one to rise to the top of his 
profession is rewarded by increased emolu- 
ments in the way of salary and prestige. 
With us that is only partly true. 


This may seem like a dark picture and 
one not attractive to the young man who 
is considering what field of education to 
enter. However, if he enters public school 
administration, he should do so with both 
eyes wide open. He should know the perils 
and the pitfalls which he will encounter, 
and he should not make any rash decision, 


There are, of course, many very lasting 
and very real compensations for the public 
school administrator which are too well 
known for me to outline here. A _ public 
school administrator has the rare privilege 
of being the field agent for the work done 
in our schools of education. He is a pioneer 
in enduring the hardships and doing much 
of the good of a pioneer in any field. He 
will never find his life monotonous, nor will 
he grow prematurely old because of lack of 
variety or upsets in his daily life. His is an 
occupation which will keep him keen 


mentally, and he will always need all of his 


ability if he is to see his program through. 


While we are going through a stormy 
period at present it is only part of the 
evolutionary process. After all the super- 
intendency is a rather young institution 
and as such must go through its growin 
pains. We shall emerge victorious. i 
know of no field which needs men who are 
well trained in scientific methods of proced- 
ure in practical classroom teaching or in the 
work of his profession than does the super- 
intendency of our public schools today. 


Inspiration is but a rare ability to recognize significant facts, and to generalize 
widely and soundly from them. That quality makes for greatness in business 


and science, as in religion.—Derroit Educational Bulletin. 
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NEWS FROM HERE AND THERE 


News from Here and There 


Zeta-Pi Joint Initiation 

The second annual joint initiation of 
Zeta and Pi Chapters was held in Urbana, 
Illinois, on the evening of November 12th— 
the evening following the annual football 
game between the University of Illinois 
and the University of Chicago. The initia- 
tion was preceded by a dinner at the 
Urbana Country Club, at which the mem- 
bers of Pi Chapter were hosts to the visiting 
Zetans. Dinner was served to some sixty 
members of the fraternity, of whom about 
twenty-five were visitors, and to seven 
neophytes, three from Illinois and four from 
Chicago. 

At the close of the banquet National 
President Williams acted as toastmaster 
at a short program. Talks were given by 
President Anderson of Zeta Chapter and 
President Herriott of Pi Chapter. Mr. Karl 
Holzinger, of the University of Chicago, 
told of his experiences as a graduate student 
in statistical work under Professor Pearson 
in England; Mr. Griffith, of the University 
of Illinois faculty, gave an account of his 
experiences as a student in Germany on the 
Guggenheim Foundation. 


After the program the group convened 
in the library of the University High School, 
where the seven neophytes were made 
members of the fraternity according to the 
ritual used by Pi Chapter. The meeting was 
thoroughly enjoyable for all those present— 
it was not only a source of enjoyment but 
also of profit, especially the latter in view 
of the abstruse activities of a most efficient 
examining board. The joint initiation, first 
held a year ago, bids fair to become an 
annual custom. As such it may be an 
effective force for the realization of the 
aims of Phi Delta Kappa. 


The Education of Parents 

(From Lambda Chapter News Letter) 
_ Whether or not parents can be educated 
is still a much mooted question. The 
possibility of education is certainly not 
confined to the years spent in the elemen- 
tary school or the high school. Many 
young parents are of an age corresponding 
to that of university students and, more- 


over, they are likely to have a more varied 
experience of the problems of life. 


Parent education is not new even as an 
organized program, but so far as I know, 
California is the first state to promote it in 
connection with the service offered by the 
public schools. The objectives which the 
State Department of Education had in 
view may be stated as follows: 


(1) “To present to parents in non-tech- 
nical language the opinions of recognized 
experts in the field of child study. 


(2) “To afford parents the opportunity 
for directed practice in the analysis of the 
common problems connected with child 
development and child behavior; to afford 
opportunity for directed practice in the 
application of generalized information to 
concrete situations. 

(3) “To afford parents the opportunity 
for the direct observation of young children 
in a child study laboratory.” 

During the year 1926-1927, with the help 
of a special grant from the Laura Spelman 
Rockefeller Memorial Fund, the State 
Department conducted six experimental 
classes in several cities in Northern Cali- 
fornia. One of these classes was for men; the 
others for mothers of young children. 
Commencing with the present school year, 
the extension of these classes under local 
leadership has been permitted so that there 
are now approximately twenty-five study 
groups in Northern California, the majority 
being in the San Francisco Bay region. In 
Southern California the policy for the 
present year is to encourage the formation 
of such study groups in the Parent Teacher 
Associations and to provide facilities for 
training leaders so that next year these 
classes may become part of the public 
school system. 

The program of parent education now 
being stressed emphasizes the necessity of 
active participation by parents in directed 
observation of their own children and other 
children followed by discussion in small 
groups and finally culminating in definite 
plans to be applied to actual situations in 
the several homes. The measure of success 


of any program of parental education will 
be found in the actual behavior of the 
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parents themselves and in their ability to 
meet the problems upon the thoughtful 
rather than the emotional level. 

Upon the assumption that parents can 
be educated, the Bureau of Parental Educa- 
tion of the State Department is thus 
attempting to organize a considerable num- 
ber of experimental classes under local 
leadership and to evaluate the results over 
a period of several years. At the present 
time the outcome cannot be predicted with 
any degree of assurance. 

Hersert R. Strouz, M.D. 


ok * * 


Alumnus lota Chapter is responsible for 
the Character Education symposium which 
was a part of the South Dakota Education 
Association program in November. The 
program was presented by Phi Delta Kappa 
with the approval of the Executive Council 
of the South Dakota Education Association 
and was a follow-up of a similar program 
held last year. The endeavor this year 
was to give, as far as possible, concrete 
cases of the presentation of the material on 
Character Education as it is actually given 
in the schools of the state. Discussion 
from the floor after presentation of the 
papers was invited and was open to mem- 
bers, visitors and guests. The program was 
as follows: 

Put De_ta Kappa PRoGRAM 
I. Character Values That Emerge From: 


1. The Regular Curriculum 
2. Extra Curricular Activities 


A. J. Lang 


II. Instances of Character Education: 
Gleanings of Superintendents, City 
and County, over a six weeks period, 
as they visit school rooms. 


R. Hunkins 


III. Character Teaching—A Study from 
the Teachers of South Dakota. Letters 
to Teachers: “What Did You Do Day 
by Day on Character Development?” 

S. B. Nissen 
IV. The Young Citizens’ League 
E. K. Hillbrand 


* * * 


The American Association of Museums 
recently published a Manual for Small 
Museums. Teachers and school adminis- 
trators will doubtless be interested in this 
book because of the emphasis which it 
places upon relations between schools and 
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museums and upon museum educational 
work generally. Ihe Manual is written by 
Laurence Vail Coleman, Director of the 
Association, and is based upon a coast-to- 
coast survey of museums which was made 
possible by a grant to the Association from 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York. 
Those interested in securing further in- 
formation regarding the book may address 
the Director of the Association at the 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C. 


IN MEMORIAM 


John J. Didcoct, Professor of Secondary 
Education and Business Manager of George 
Peabody College for Teachers, a member 
of Beta Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa, died 
suddenly Wednesday morning, October 19, 
of heart failure. 

Brother Didcoct was born at Danville, 
Illinois, in 1882, graduated from Salem 
Academy in 1901; Ph.B. College of Wooster, 
1905, M.S. 1908; M.A., Columbia, 1914. 
He was Assistant in Biology in Wooster 
three years and taught in the summer 
school of that institution for eight summers; 
was Assistant High School Visitor for 
University of Illinois, 1914-1917; and was 
Assistant in Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia, winter of 1918. In addition to 
membership in Phi Delta Kappa, Brother 
Didcoct was a member of the N. E. A, 
National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion, and Association of Supervisors of 
Student Teaching. He was co-author of 
Johnson’s Modern High School, 1917, and 
with Webb of Early Steps in Science, 1924. 
George Peabody College and the many 
Peabody friends feel that they have sus- 
tained an immeasurable loss in the death 
of John J. Didcoct—professor, business 
manager, personal friend of all in the col- 
lege. He is remembered by his colleagues 
and students for his many kind acts. Almost 
immediately following his death there came 
from the alumni—his friends—an insistent 
demand that we create some kind of 
memorial for him. Because of his untiring 
efforts for scholarships and loans for stu- 
dents it seemed most fitting that a memorial 
take that form. An appreciable amount 
has already been raised which is called 
“The J. J. Didcoct Scholarship and Loan 
Fund.” The responses have been very 
hearty and there is no question but what a 
considerable fund will be the result. 

SHELTON PHELPS. 
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n- *A.pna — Indiana University Tau — University of Pennsylvania 
SS A. R. Van Cleave, Secretary, Box No. 41, Bloom- A. H. Schoell, Secretary, 4524 North 19th Street, 
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® *Beta — Columbia University *Upstton — Northwestern University 

. Whit Brogan Secretary, Box No. 113 Teachers E. L. Clark, Secretary, School of Education, 
University, New York City, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 
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*Gamma — University of Missouri ober McGrath. Box No. 209, Bas- 
ry C. H. Butler, Secretary, University High School com Hall, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Columbia, Missouri. Wisconsin. 

— Stanford Universi *Ps; — 
er R. Henderson, Box No. 1165, Stan- Box No. 212, Peabody 
od ford University, California. College, Nashville, Tennessee. 
9, *Epsiton — University of lowa *Cu — Universit 
y of Oregon 
J. A. Hicks, Secretary, College of Education Uni- Wendell Van Loan, Secretary, School of Education, 
versity of lowa, lowa City, lowa. University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 
*ZetTa — Universit : 
m Russell L. C. Butsch, Secretary, Box No. 17, Fuller High School, 
r Faculty Exchange, School of Education, Univer- University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
qT, sity of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 
— University of Minnesota *Acpna-At pHa — University of Oklahoma 
or Ernest Hanson, Secretary, Room 210, Education Oren Stigler, Secretary, Box No. 271, Faculey 
Building, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Fxchange, University of Oklahoma, Norman, 
or Minnesota. Oklahoma. 
Ss; *A Beta — U f Vi 

*Tners - — Cornell University LpHA-BeTA niversity of Virginia 
or A. W. Gibson, Secretary, Division of Education, if J. Daniels, Secretary, Peabody Hall, Room D, 
8 Sage Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. niversity of Virgima, University, Virginia, 

e *Jota — Harvard University *Atpna-Gamma — Strate College of Washington 

4 Henry C. Mills, Secretary, 6 Lawrence Hall, Kirk- Detlef fans, Secretary, Box No. 24/7, College 
‘0 land Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts. Station, Pullman, Washington. 

Tr Karra — University of Kansas *Atpua-Detta — Kansas State Agricultural College 
‘s Clyde F. Snider, Secretary, 1312 Vermont Street, R C. Langford, Secretary, Kansas State Agricul- 
Lawrence, Kansas. tural College, Manhattan Kansas. 


*Lamapa — University of California *Atpua-Epstton — University of Southern California 
lvan Waterman, Secretary, Haviland Hall, Uni- M. M. Thompson, Secretary, University of South- 
versity of California, Berkeley, California. ern California, Los Angeles, California. 


*Mu — University of Texas *Acpna-ZetTa — University of Arizona 
1. Cook, Secretary, Box No. 1642, University Milton B. Morse, Secretary, College of Education, 
Bin A, University Station, Tucson, Arizona. 


Station, Austin, Texas. 


y *Nu — University of Washington Atpua-Eta — Temple a 

- F. F. Powers, Secretary, Education Hall, Univer- Edward Ewing, Secretary, 6635 North 6th Street, 
h sity of Washington, Seattle, Washington. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

*X1 — University of Pittsburgh Atpna-Tueta — University of North Dakota 
Charles E. Manwiler, Secretary, 201-D State Hall, M. E. Nugent, Secretary, University Station, 
, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Grand Forks, North Dakota. 

— University of Nebraska — University of 

t G. O. Fuchs, Secretary, Room 202 Teachers College, ohn Downer, Secretary, Room No. 14, McMicken 
e _ University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. all, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

t *P1 — University of Illino *ALpua-Karea — University of Tennessee 


fonoh Baker, Rcatienn: 102 Education Building, F. H. Paschall, Secretary, Box No. 4245, University 
niversity of Illinois, rbana Illinois. of Tennessee, ‘Knoxville, Tennessee. 


Ruo — New York Universit *Avpua-Lamapa — Boston University 


Ira M. Gast, Secretary, 3 39 Myrtle Street, Ruther- Leslie Ourterson, Secretary, 675 Boylston Street, 
ford, New Jersey. School of Education, Boston, Mass. 


or — Ohio State Universi Atrna-Mu — Colorado State Teachers College 


Wolfe, Secretary, Education Building, Ohio Robert Gilchrist, Secretary, Colorado State 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. Teachers College, ‘Greeley, Colorado. 


*Addresses marked by an asterisk are permanent chapter addresses 
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Purpose 


T shall be the purpose of this Fraternity to support the 
highest educational ideals and to encourage an unswerv- 


I 


ing allegiance to those principles underlying American 


public education. Phi Delta Kappa shall exist for the 
mutual help of men of sound moral character and of recog- 
nized professional training and ability who are engaged in 
the scientific study of education. In emphasizing the 
nobility and dignity of effort in this great social activity 
and in conformity with the three aspects, professional, 
fraternal and honorary, Phi Delta Kappa shall endeavor to 
make three ideals dynamic in itself as an organization and 
in the professional lives of its members: Research both in 
and out of the universities so that problems may be under- 
stood and difficulties scientifically solved; Service as an 
expression of the unselfish desire to render the results of 
training of real benefit to humanity; and Leadership as an 
encouragement of constant professional growth so that 
individual fitness for larger service may result. Phi Delta 
Kappa shall constantly endeavor by every worthy means 
at its disposal to create and foster fellowship and true 
fraternalism within its ranks.—The Constitution. 


dave you sent the change of address notice to the 
national secretary and to your own 
chapter secretary? 
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NATIONAL 


CONSTITUTION 
and BY-LAWS 


of the 


PHI DELTA KAPPA 
FRATERNITY 


As Amended at the 
Twelfth Meeting of 
the National Council, 
at Chicago, Illinois, 
December 28th, 1927, 
and ratified by two- 
thirds of the Active 
Chapters 
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CONSTITUTION 


Article I. Name 


The name of this organization shall be “Phi 
Delta Kappa.” 


Article II. Nature and Purpose 


Section 1. Nature 


Phi Delta Kappa shall be a professional educa- 
tion fraternity. In its nature it shall present 
three aspects: namely, the professional, the 
fraternal and the honorary. 


Section 2. Purpose 


It shall be the purpose of this Fraternity to 
support the highest educational ideals and to 
encourage an unswerving allegiance to those 
principles underlying American public educa- 
tion. Phi Delta Kappa shall exist for the 
mutual help of men of sound moral character 
and of recognized professional training and 
ability who are engaged in the scientific study 
of education. In emphasizing the nobility and 
dignity of effort in this great social activity and 
in conformity with the three aspects, profes- 
sional, fraternal and honorary, Phi Delta 
Kappa shall endeavor to make three ideals dy- 
namic in itself as an organization and inthe pro- 
fessional lives of its members: Research both in 
and out of the universities so that problems 
may be understood and difficulties scientifically 
solved; Service as an expression of the unselfish 
desire to render the results of training of real 
benefit to humanity; and Leadership as an 
encouragement of constant professional growth 
so that individual fitness for larger service may 
result. Phi Delta Kappa shall constantly en- 
deavor by every worthy means at its disposal to 
create and foster fellowship and true fraternal- 
ism within its ranks. 


Article III. National Officers 


Section 1. Titles 


The National Officers of this Fraternity shall 
consist of a President, Vice-President, Secre- 
tary, Treasurer and Historian. All these 
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officers shall be elected at each regular Council 
meeting and each of them shall serve until 
his successor has been elected and qualified. 


Section 2. Eligibility 


Any member of the Fraternity in good stand- 
ing shall be eligible to hold office. 


Section 3. Duties of the President 


It shall be the duty of the President to preside 
at all regular and special Council meetings; to 
appoint all committees not otherwise provided 
for; to see that all rules and regulations of the 
Council are executed; to appoint, subject to 
the approval of the Executive Committee, five 
or more District Deputies whose duties are 
hereinafter described in Section 9 of this 
article; and to perform such other duties as 
pertain to this office. He shall exercise general 
supervision over the Fraternity. 


Section 4. Duties of the Vice-President 


The Vice-President shall serve in the absence 

or disability of the President and shall per- 

+ mg such other duties as may be assigned to 
im. 


Section 5. Duties of the Secretary 


Subsection A. General Duties. It shall be the 
duty of the Secretary to keep an exact record 
of all proceedings of the Council and to trans- 
mit a copy of the same to each Chapter as soon 
after each Council meeting as possible. He 
shall receive petitions for new Chapters and 
shall forward the same to the members of the 
Executive Committee for their action thereon. 
Upon request of the local chapter concerned, 
he shall issue to all members of such Chapter a 
certificate of membership which shall be 
countersigned by the President and Secretary 
of the local Chapter. He shall also furnish a 
copy of the National Constitution to each 
initiate. 

He shall attend to all correspondence incident 
to the work of the Fraternity and perform such 
other duties as pertain to the work of this office. 


Subsection B. Records and Reports. It shall 
be his duty to receive and keep on file all 
reports pertaining to the historical record of 
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the Fraternity and its individual members and 
shall furnish such records or copies thereof as 
may be required by the Historian in the com- 
pilation of the historical report demanded of 
this latter officer. He shall use uniform record 
blanks adopted by the Executive Committee 
and shall require the Chapters to furnish at 
stated times the information requested in these 
record blanks, such information to be published 
in the form of a directory at the discretion of 
the Executive Committee and sold to the mem- 
bers of the Fraternity. He shall keep on file 
a list of all past and present members of the 
Fraternity and shall be at all times responsible 
for the maintenance of a complete record of 
all matters pertaining to this office. 


Subsection C. Collect Moneys. It shall be 
the duty of the Secretary to receive and collect 
all moneys due the Fraternity and to deposit 
them in a bank in the city in which he is located, 
to the credit of the Treasurer, at least weekly, 
taking a receipt from the bank for all moneys 
so deposited. He shall be — with a petty 
cash fund and shall use the imprest system in 
accounting. 


Subsection D. Transactions with Chapters. All 
financial transactions carried on with chapters 
or members upon their own initiative shall be 
on a strictly cash basis. No money shall be 
accepted by him for initiation fees or national 
membership fees uniess accompanied by the 
prescribed records and forms. 


Subsection E. Business Manager of the Na- 
tional Magazine. The secretary shall act as 
Business Manager of the National Magazine, 
drawing upon the treasurer for the necessary 
funds for that specific purpose. He shall keep 
an exact record of all receipts and expenditures 
in connection therewith and submit an item- 
ized report of the same with vouchers to each 
council meeting or to the Executive Commit- 
tee upon its demand. 


Section 6. Duties of the Treasurer 


It shall be the 7 of the Treasurer to act as 
the custodian of all funds deposited in the bank 
to his credit by the Secretary and of all other 
moneys received from any other source. He 
shall disburse the same on order of the Council 
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or the Executive Committee en recipt of a 
duly executed order. He shall keep an exact 
record of all receipts and expenditures and 
submit an itemized report of the same with 
vouchers to each Council meeting or to the 
Executive Committee upon its demand. 


Section 7. Duties of the Historian 


Subsection A. Duties. It shall be the duty of 
the Historian to compile a history of the frater- 
nity and to make such necessary corrections or 
additions thereto as shall make it a true 
historical record and interpretation of the 
activities and ideals of Phi Delta Kappa. For 
this purpose he shall make use of the historical 
data and related statistics to be found in the 
office of the National Secretary. He shall also 
serve as editor of the National Magazine. 


Section 8. District Deputies 


Subsection A. Qualifications. District Depu- 
ties may be active or associate members of Phi 
Delta Kappa. 


Subsection B. Appointment and Tenure of 
Office. District Deputies shall be appointed 
by the President subject to the approval of the 
Executive Committee to serve and further the 
interest of the Fraternity in the districts de- 
fined by the President. Each Deputy shall bea 
resident of the district to which he is appointed, 
removal from said district being equivalent to 
resignation from the office and requiring the 
appointment of a successor. 


Subsection C. Duties. The District Deputies 
shall nominate local correspondents in each 
community within their district who are mem- 
bers of Phi Delta Kappa, and shall act as 
correlating agents in the interchange of district 
information and as forwarding agents in fur- 
nishing information to the National Secretary 
of such matters as are of general interest to 
the Fraternity, or which should be made a 
matter of record in the office of the Secretary. 
They shall also encourage the formation of 
alumni chapters within their respective dis- 
tricts and shall act as local advisory agents of 
the Executive Committee. They shall also visit 
the local chapters in their respective districts. 
Such visits shall be at the request of the chap- 
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ter. The traveling expenses incurred shall be 
borne equally by the local chapter and the Na- 
tional Office. 


Section 9. Term of Office 


The term of office of all officers named in the 
preceding sections of this Article shall be from 
the first day of the next fiscal year after the 
adjournment of a regular Council meeting until 
the first day of the fiscal year after the adjourn- 
ment of the next regular Council meeting. 


Article IV. Executive Committee 


Section 1. Composition 


The Executive Committee shall consist of the 
National officers. 


Section 2. Duties of Executive Committee 


Subsection A. Genertal Duties. In addition 
to the duties specifically enumerated herein, 
the Executive Committee shall have power to 
authorize expenditures within limits to be 
fixed by the Council and generally to determine 
upon all matters of procedure between Coun- 
cil meetings. The Executive Committee shall 
pass upon petitions for new Chapters before 
submitting the same to the Chapters for their 
vote. It shall also pass upon Chapter By- 
Laws. It shall serve as the Editorial Board of 
the National Magazine. It shall outline the 
duties of the Executive Secretary in conformity 
with the policies formulated by the Council. 


Subsection B. Employ Executive Secretary. 
It shall be the duty of the Executive Committee 
to employ a full-time Executive Secretary 
from the membership of Phi Delta Kappa. This 
Secretary shall begin his duties June Ist, 1928, 
or as soon thereafter as possible and shall serve 
for a period ending May 31st, 1930, subject to 
re-election biennially thereafter. The mini- 
mum salary of the Executive Secretary shall be 
$4,000.00 and it shall be their duty to require 
that he be bonded to the amount of $12,000.00. 


Subsection C. Authorize Secretarial Expendi- 
tures. It shall have power to authorize neces- 
sary expenditures by the secretary to defray 
the cost of clerical - and other legitimate 
expenses incurred in the performance of his 
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duties as Secretary and as Business Manager 
of the National Magazine. 


Section 3. Vacancies 


Vacancies in the National offices shall be filled 
by the Executive Committee until the next 
Council meeting. 


Section 4. Expenses 


The Executive Committee shall have power 
to levy each fiscal year, if necessary, an asses- 
ment upon the active chapters based upon 
their active membership during the preceding 
fiscal year, for the purpose of defraying: First, 
The necessary expenses of the Executive Com- 
mittee for the administration of the affairs of 
the Fraternity; Second, Their traveling ex- 
penses (railroad fare, Pullman fare and meals 
en route) and hotel bills incurred while attend- 
National Council meeting; Third, One- 
half the expenses of the next biennial Council; 
Fourth, such other items of expense as in their 
judgment are vital to the welfare of the Frater- 
nity. Provided, That they may not exceed the 
budget except by a two-thirds (2/3) vote of the 
active Chapters in good standing. 


Section 5. Meetings 


The Executive Committee shall be empowered 
to hold one meeting each year at a time and 
place which they may determine. The ex- 
penses incident to this meeting shall be de- 
frayed by the fraternity. 


Article V. The National Council 


Section 1. Composition 


The National Council shall be composed of the 
National Officers and one delegate from each 
active and each alumni chapter in good stand- 
ing, elected by the members thereof, who shall, 
in the case of an active Chapter, be a student 
member of the Chapter which he represents. 
In addition there shall be one joint delegate 
selected by the Alumni Chapters in the territory 
of each District Deputy. 


Section 2. How and When Elected 


A delegate to the National Council shall be 
elected at any stated and regular meeting of 
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a Chapter by the members thereof. Such a 
delegate shall, when elected, file with the 
National Secretary his credentials of election 
at least fifteen days before the opening session 
of the National Council. 


Section 3. Term of Service 


The term of service of the above mentioned 
delegates shall be for two years from the time 
of election, or until their successors have been 
elected and have qualified. 


Section 4. Duties of the National Council 


The National Council shall have power of legis- 
lation for the Fraternity, except as hereinafter 
limited. It shall adopt and prescribe a uniform 
ritualistic work for the Fraternity. 


Section 5. Meetings of the National Council 


Subsection A. Time and Place. A regular 
meeting of the National Council shall be held 
biennially at such time and place as shall be 
decided by each Council. 


Subsection B. Expenses. The fraternity shall 
bear the expenses of railroad and pullman fare 
(by the most direct route) to and from the 
place of meeting for one delegate from each 
active Chapter in good standing and for one 
Alumni Chapter joint delegate from each 
district. 


Section 6. Special Council Meetings 


Special Council meetings shall be called by the 
President upon the written demand of two- 
thirds of the Chapters. Each Chapter shall 
be given sixty days’ notice of such meeting, 
together with an announcement of the special 
business to be transacted in such meeting. 


Section 7. Quorum 


Delegates from a mabeety of the active Chap- 
ters in good standing shall constitute a quorum 
for the transaction of business at a Council 
meeting. Fulfillment of the requirements of 
the Constitution and By-Laws shall constitute 
good standing. 
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Article VI. Organization and 
Establishment of Chapters 


Section 1. Active Chapters 


Subsection A. Where and How Established. 
Active Chapters may be organized and estab- 
lished at any American institution that main- 
tains a school, college or department of educa- 
tion, meeting definite standards to be deter- 
mined and published by the Executive Commit- 
tee, upon petition of ten or more petitioners, 
who shall, at the time of their petition, meet 
with such qualifications for membership as are 
set forth in Article VII, Sections 1 and 2 of 
this Constitution, provided, however, that such 
petition is approved according to Article VI, 
Section 1, Subsection B of this Constitution. 


Subsection B. Petitions for Establishment. A 
petition for the establishment of a new Chapter 
shall be presented to the Executive Committee. 
The petition shall be on a printed form pre- 
scribed by the Council and shall contain the 
following minimum information: First, The 
number of male juniors, male seniors, and male 
graduate students respectively, taking educa- 
tion courses at the time of petitioning and 
during each of the two academic years preced- 
ing; Second, The number and character of 
courses or groups of courses in education, 
undergraduate or graduate, already taken by 
each petitioner and those contemplated by him; 
Third, A certification by the petitioner that he 
has definitely chosen education as a life work 
and a definite statement indicating the field of 
educational service for which he is preparing 
himself. 


When a petitioning group appears to measure 
up to the standards set by the Constitution, 
the Executive Committee shall be authorized 
if the President deem it necessary, to direct a 
personal investigation of the standing of such 
group. For this purpose there shall be a com- 
mittee of one or more, appointed by the Presi- 
dent, and consisting of a national officer, or 
the deputy of the district in which such group 
is located, or other member, or any combina- 
tion of these. The expense of the investiga- 
tion shall be defrayed by the petitioning group. 
The report of the investigation shall be for- 
warded to the Executive Committee for its 
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guidance and for the guidance of the active 
Chapters in the consideration of the petition. 


The petition shall be referred to the individual 
active Chapters in good standing with the 
registered approval or disapproval of the 
Executive Committee. A majority vote of all 
members present at a regular meeting of the 
Chapter shall be required for the approval of 
the petition. The action of the individual 
Chapters shall prevail, and if approved by a 
two-thirds (2/3) vote of all active Chapters in 
good standing, a charter signed by the members 
of the Executive Committee and impressed with 
the seal of the Fraternity shall be issued by the 
National Secretary. 


Subsection C. Charter Fee. Each petitioning 
group shall be required to bear the expense of 
furnishing a copy of its petition to each mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee and to each 
active Chapter in good standing. The Charter 
fee shall be Forty Dollars ($40.00), which fee 
shall be paid previous to the installation of the 
Chapter. 


Subsection D. Installation of a Chapter. The 
ceremonies attendant upon the installation of 
a new Chapter shall be conducted by at least 
four members of the Fraternity, to be ap- 
pointed by the Executive Committee. All ex- 

enses attendant upon the installation, includ- 
ing those necessary to bring the installing 
officers to the place where the new Chapter is to 
be established, shall be met by the members of 
the said Chapter. The form of these ceremonies 
shall be prescribed by the National Council or 
Executive Committee. 


Subsection E. Form of Charter. The form of 
charter of an active Chapter shall be as follows: 
To all to whom these presents shall come, 
greeting: 


Be it known that this charter for the establish- 
ment of a Chapter of the Fraternity of Phi 
Delta Kappa at____________ to be known and 
Chapter of Phi 
Delta Kappa is hereby granted to the following 
persons as charter members thereof, conveying 
to them and their duly elected associates and 
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successors all the privileges conferred by the 
Constitution of Phi Delta Kappa, to 


Charter Members 


In testimony hereof the President, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Secretary, Treasurer and Historian, 
National officers of Phi Delta Kappa, have 
hereunto set their signatures and the seal of the 
Fraternity on this_________ 
in the year of our Lord_________-___ 

This done and attested at________________ Ure 


Historian 
National Officers of Phi Delta Kappa. 


This charter bearing the seal and coat-of-arms 
of the Fraternity, shall be delivered to the 
members of the new Chapter upon the occasion 
of its installation. 


Subsection F. Names of Active Chapters. The 
various Chapters shall be named for the insti- 
tutions at which they are established. The 


Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa, but in addition to 
this name each Chapter shall also have a 
chronological name, the first Chapter being 
designated Alpha; the second, Beta; the third, 
Gamma; and so on through the Greek Alpha- 
bet. The succeeding Chapters shall be Alpha- 
Alpha, Alpha-Beta, Alpha-Gamma, and so on 
through the alphabet; then Beta-Alpha, Beta- 
Beta, Beta-Gamma, and so on. n case a 
Chapter becomes extinct, its designating letter 
shall not again be used for a Chapter of another 
institution. 
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Viee-President 
Preasurer 

form of such name shall be thus:___ 


Section 2. Alumni Chapters 


Subsection A. Charter, How Granted. A 
charter for the establishment of an Alumni 
Chapter may be granted upon the petition of 
any seven alumni members in good standing in 
the Fraternity. 


Subsection B. Form of an Alumni Chapter 
Charter. The form of an Alumni Chapter 
charter shall be as follows: 


To all to whom these presents shall come, 
greeting: 

Be it known that this charter for the establish- 
ment of an Alumni Chapter of the Fraternity 
be known and designated as_________» 
Alumni Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa is hereby 
granted to the following members, conveying 
to them and their duly elected associates and 
successors all the privileges conferred by the 
Constitution of Phi Delta Kappa to 


Members 


In testimony hereof the President, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Secretary, Treasurer and Historian, 
National officers of Phi Delta Kappa, have 
hereunto set their signatures and the seal of 
the Fraternity on this________ eee 
in the year of our Lord... 

This done and attested at__________ Sass 


Historian 
National Officers of Phi Delta Kappa. 
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This charter, bearing the seal and coat-of-arms 
of the Fraternity, shall be delivered to the 
members of the new Chapter upon payment of 
the usual charter fee of Forty Dollars( $40.00). 
No regular installation shall be required. 


Subsection C. Privileges. Alumni Chapters 
shall be granted the following rights and 
privileges: First, to conduct research; Second, 
to foster fellowship; Third, to encourage 
worthy educational activities and movements; 
Fourth, to levy assessments for carrying out 
the problems in which they are interested. 


Subsection D. Qualifications for Membership. 
Alumni Chapters shall be permitted to elect 
members only from the ranks of the Fraternity, 
and may admit any brother who applies for 
membership, provided that he meets such 
qualifications for membership as may be ap- 
proved by the Executive Committee or made 
the subject of legislation by the Council. But 
in all cases, candidates for membership shall 
not be in student residence at an institution in 
which an active Chapter is located, and shall 
meet the qualifications for good standing as 
set forth in Article VII, Section 6. 


Subsection E. Delegates to National Council. 
Alumni Chapters shall be privileged to elect 
delegates to all Councils who shall have the 
same powers as delegates from active Chapters, 
except that such delegates shall not be privi- 
leged to vote. 


Subsection F. District Delegates to National 
Council. Alumni Chapters in each district shall 
be privileged to elect a district delegate to all 
Councils, who shall have the same powers and 
privileges as the delegates from Active Chap- 
ters. 


Section 3. Inactive Chapters 


Subsection A. Forfeiture of Charters. Any 
Chapter which violates or neglects to execute 
any part of this Constitution and By-Laws 
or any subsequent regulations imposed by a 
National Council or the Executive Committee 
shall be judged inactive ~~ the Executive Com- 
mittee, and therefore no longer in good stand- 
ing. Thenceforth the Chapter shall be de- 

rived of all the usual rights and privileges. 
Such violations of neglect shall be presented 
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by the Executive Committee to the National 
Council in convention assembled, before which 
body, and at which time, the offending Chap- 
ter, having been given sixty days’ notice, may 
appear through its delegate in defense of any 
accusations brought against it. The charter 
shall become forfeited by two-thirds affirmative 
vote of all the members of the Council. 


Subsection B. Reorganization of Chapters. An 
inactive Chapter may become active by the 
following procedure: First, Suitable represen- 
tation shall be made to the Executive Commit- 
tee by a responsible party at the institution con- 
cerned that conditions justify the reorganiza- 
tion of the chapter; Second, The Executive 
Committee shall investigate or cause an in- 
vestigation to be made and shall report to the 
National Council for action (the expense of the 
investigation shall be borne by the chapter con- 
cerned); Third, Upon favorable action by the 
Council, the privileges of good standing shall 
be restored and the procedure from this point 
shall be the same as that in the installation of a 
new Chapter. Provided, That this subsection 
shall not become operative until July 1, 1922, 
even though ratified previously. 


Section 4. Nature and Purpose 


The nature and purpose of each Chapter shall 
be the same as, and in keeping with, the nature 
and purpose as set forth in Article II of this 
Constitution. 


Section 5. Chapter By-Laws 


Each po ped may adopt its own By-Laws, 
which shall conform to the provisions of this 
Constitution and shall be approved by the ex- 
ecutive Committee before they become opera- 


tive. 


Article VII. Membership 


Section 1. Eligibility 
Only white males of good character shall be 
eligible to membership in this Fraternity. 
Section 2. Classification 


Membership shall be divided into three classes 
as follows: 
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(a) Active Membership: 

Active membership shall be limited to graduate 
students and undergraduates in the senior or 
junior years who have completed, or are taking, 
eight (8) semester hours of education and are 
preparing definitely for a life career in educa- 
tional service. Provided that the Executive 
Committee be authorized, at its discretion, to 
grant exception to the eight-hour requirement 
to a limited number of institutions for a limited 
period of time. Provided, further, that the 
extent of such limitation be within the discre- 
tion of the Executive Committee. Normal 
school graduates may be considered as having 
met the foregoing educational requirements. 
Active membership shall terminate when mem- 
bers are no longer in student residence at the 
university, except that faculty members and 
local associate members may, if they so desire, 
and the Chapter so elect, be admitted to the 
active status. Active members are privileged 
to vote on all questions. 


(b) Associate Membership: 
Faculty members whose interests are primarily 
=e may be elected to associate mem- 
ership. All former active members who are 
not in student residence may automatically 
become associate members. They shall not 
be privileged to vote or to hold office in the 
active chapter. 


(c) Life Membership: 

Members who so desire may become Life 
Members at any time on payment of a fee of 
Fifty Dollars ($50.00). The amount of this 
fee shall be held in trust by the National organ- 
ization and the sum of One Dollar ($1.00) per 
year shall be returned annually to the active 
chapter during the life of the member. At the 
death of the life member the fifty dollars shall 
revert to a permanent endowment fund and the 
— therefrom shall go into the general 

und. 


Section 3. Election to Membership 


Subsection A. Manner. Election to member- 
ship shall be by secret ballot. A unanimous 
vote of all members present at any regular 
meeting shall be necessary to elect. No appli- 
cation shall be passed to final consideration ex- 


cept upon recommendation of the Membership 
Committee made at a previous regular meeting. 


Subsection B. Qualifications. Elections to 
membership shall be only from resident stu- 
dents at a regular session of the university, or 
students in summer sessions who are in at- 
tendance upon at least their second summer 
session in the institution where the electing 
Chapter is located and who show a disposition 
to continue in professional preparation and 
service, except as provided in Section 2 above; 
and it shall be understood that regular at- 
tendance during a previous regular session of 
the institution of not less than twelve weeks 
shall be accepted as qualifying a student for 
candidacy during his first summer session. 


Subsection C. Special Dispensation. The Ex- 
ecutive Committee or Council may grant spe- 
cial dispensation by which a local chapter may 
receive into membership such former students 
or faculty members as were previously elected, 
but not initiated into membership, provided 
that in all such cases the candidates were 
eligible to membership in the fraternity at the 
time of election in accordance with the fore- 
going sections of this Article. 


Subsection D. Initiates and Transfers. No 
transfers shall be received or granted and no 
candidates initiated between May tenth and 
July first of each calendar year. 


Section4. Transfer of Membership 


Each Chapter is expected to receive into full 
fellowship properly accredited members from 
other Chapters, but this shall not be enjoined 
upon them as an obligation. Such members 
shall bring from their original Chapter their 
membership card. They shall then be assigned 
their place upon the Chapter roll. 


Section 5. Numbering of Members 


Each member shall be given a permanent 
number by his Chapter upon his admission into 
the Fraternity. This numbering shall corre- 
spond with the order of initiation of members 
into the Chapter and shall appear on each 
membership card and certificate. 
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Section 6. Standing of Members 


A member is in good standing who has paid 
his annual membership fee both local and 
national. The Recording Secretary of the 
Chapter shall issue an official receipt or mem- 
bership card upon the payment of the national 
and the local membership fee, which receipt 
shall be countersigned by the National Secre- 
tary. Such members shall be entitled to re- 
ceive all official publications of their local 
Chapter and of the National organization, ex- 
cepting the Directory. 


Section 7. Nominal Membership and 
Demission 


Subsection A. Nominal Membership. Any 
member who is not in good standing for two 
years or more shall be classified as a Nominal 
Member on the Chapter rolls. Such member 
may regain good standing by paying back dues 
to date; in no case shall he be required to pay 
more than two years back dues. 


Subsection B. Demission. Any member in 
good standing may demit voluntarily by filing 
a written notice of his intention with his chap- 
ter secretary, and the chapter secretary shall 
immediately notify the member and the na- 
tional office of the demittal. 


Article VIII. National Magazine 


The Fraternity shall publish a national maga- 
zine containing such general features and 
pursuing such general policy as shall be deter- 
mined from time to time by referendum vote 
submitted by the Executive Committee or the 
National Council to all members in good stand- 
ing for the current fiscal year. 


Article IX. Chapter Officers 
and Committees 


Section 1. Officers 


Subsection A. Composition. The officers of 
each Chapter shall be named in the ritual, but 
shall be known publicly as the President, Vice- 
President, Corresponding Secretary, Record- 
ing Secretary, Treasurer, Historian, Editor of 
the news letter, and Faculty Sponsor. 
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Subsection B. Editor of News Letter. The 
editor of the news letter shall be selected by 
the Executive Committee and he shall become 
a voting member of the same. The editorial 
staff shall be selected by the editor, subject 
to the approval of the Executive Committee; 
and provided, further, that the faculty sponsor 
shall be a member of the editorial staff serving 
as advisory member, to the end that greater 
continuity may be secured. 


Subsection C. Time of Election. A!] the above 
officers, excepting the editor of the news-letter 
shall be elected annually during the month of 
April and their names and addresses shall be 
immediately transmitted to the office of the 
National Secretary. 


Section 2. Eligibility 
Eligibility to office shall be limited to active 
student members, except for the office of 
Faculty Sponsor. 

Section 3. Membership Committee 
There shall be in each Chapter a membership 
committee consisting of the Vice-President as 
chairman and two other members appointed by 
the President at the first regular meeting of 
his term of office. 


Section 4. Other Committees 


Each Chapter may provide for whatever other 
committees may be necessary. 


Article X. Duties of Chapter 
Officers and Committees 


Section 1. Duties of Officers 


The duties of all officers shall be determined by 
the local Chapters, provided such duties do 
not conflict with the National Constitution and 
By-Laws. 


Section 2. Duty of Membership Committee 


With the ideal of maintaining each Chapter 
morally above reproach and otherwise in high 
repute as a congenial group of men, it shall be 
the duty of the membership committee to 
search carefully among all the students of edu- 
cation for those most deserving of member- 
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ship, and to poenett, to the Chapter the names 
of those students who are preparing for a life 
career in educational service, who are achiev- 
ing prominence in their respective fields of 
work, who are maintainin igh standard of 
scholarship and who are likely to be helped by 
the Fraternity as well as to be of assistance to 
its members both socially and professionally. 
The right and duty of a such names 
to the Chapter shall belong to this committee 
exclusively, but any member is privileged to 
suggest names to the committee. 


Section 3. Duties of Chapter Historian 


It shall be the duty of the Chapter Historian 
to prepare a yearly historical report of his 
Chapter. He shall file one copy with the 
Chapter Recording Secretary and shall forward 
another copy to the National Historian. 


Section 4. Faculty Sponsor 


Subsection A. Qualifications and Duties. The 
Faculty Sponsor shall be a faculty member of 
the Chapter, thus providing a permanent resi- 
dent to whom correspondence may be addressed 
in the absence of the Secretary and other 
officers of the Chapter. It shall be his duty to 
turn over such correspondence or other mate- 
rial relating to the Chapter to the proper 
officers on their return to residence or to their 
duly elected successors. He may act in co- 
operation with such officers and members as 
have returned to residence at the beginning of 
the academic year in inaugurating the regular 
activities of the Chapter. The Faculty Spon- 
sor shall be the local representative of the 
Executive Committee. The Executive Commit- 
tee may act through the Faculty Sponsor in 
requiring a Chapter to take action on any 
matters in which it may be delinquent. The 
Faculty Sponsor shall confer with the Execu- 
tive Committee regarding matters of policy 
concerning his Chapter. He shall report to the 
Executive Committee violations of the Consti- 
tution on the part of his Chapter. 


Subsection B. Vacancy, How Filled. The 
Executive Committee shall, in the event that 
circumstances have prevented the election of 
such Faculty Sponsor, be required to appoint 
one in consultation with the faculty of the 
institution concerned. 
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Article XI. Fees and Assessments 


Section 1. Initiation Fee 


Each active Chapter shall determine the 
amount of its own initiation fee, dues and as- 
sessments and the ways of levying and collect- 
ing the same, provided that the initiation fee 
shall never be less than Twelve and fifty- 
hundredths Dollars ($12.50). From each initi- 
ation fee Seven and fifty-hundredths Dollars 
($7.50) shall be forwarded to the National 
Secretary. The Chapter shall furnish each 
initiate with an official pin, free of cost to him, 
purchased through the National Secretary. 
The Executive Committee shall cause his name 
to be enrolled upon the subscription list of 
the National Magazine for the current fiscal 


year. 
Section 2. Collection of Chapter Assessment 


Within sixty days after the pro rata Chapter 
assessment has been set by the Executive Com- 
mittee for each fiscal year the Chapter Treasur- 
er shall cause to be collected and forwarded to 
the National Secretary such amount. 


Section 3. National Membership Fee 


There shall be an annual national membership 
fee of One Dollar and Fifty Cents ($1.50) pay- 
able in advance for each fiscal year. This fee 
shall be collected by the Treasurers of the 
respective Chapters from all the members upon 
the Chapter rolls except honorary members, 
and they shall forward the names and addresses 
together with all the moneys collected to the 
National Secretary, who shall issue a receipt 


for same. 


Article XII. By-Laws of Chapters 


Each Chapter shall have the power to form its 
own by-laws, which shall, however, be in keep- 
ing with the provisions of this Constitution and 
the best parliamentary practice and shall be 
approved by the Executive Committee before 
becoming operative. A copy of the same shall 
be kept on file with the National Secretary. 
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Article XIII. Seal 


All official business shall be under the sea! of 
the Fraternity. 


Article XIV. Initiative 


Any three (3) Chapters may unite in proposing 
legislation other than amendments to the Con- 
stitution. Such proposed legislation must be 
submitted to the Executive Committee, and 
the Executive Committee shall submit it to the 
active Chapters with its approval or dis- 
approval. If the Executive Committee ap- 
proves such legislation, it shall require a 
majority vote of each of two-thirds (2/3) of 
the active Chapters for adoption; if the Ex- 
ecutive Committee disapproves it shall require 
a majority vote of each of three-fourths (3/4) 
of the active Chapters. The failure of a Chap- 
ter to act on a stated matter within four (4) 
months after its receipt shall be counted as an 
affirmative vote. A proposed measure having 
been defeated may not again be considered 
within (12) months. 


Article XV. Amendments 


Section 1. Referendum 


Amendments to the Constitution may be pro- 
posed by any member in open Council, or by 
any Chapter in good standing through the 
initiative. When proposed in open Council, 
ratification of any amendment shall require 
the affirmative votes of members representing 
two-thirds (2/3) of the active Chapters in good 
standing. If thus ratified by the Council, the 
amendment shall be submitted to the active 
Chapters in good standing, and if two-thirds 
(2/3) of such active Chapters shall, by majority 
vote of the members of each, ratify the amend- 
ment it shall be declared adopted, provided 
that any Chapter not submitting its vote within 
four months after receiving the amendment by 
registered mail shall be counted as voting in 
the affirmative. If, however, the amendment 
be not ratified by two-thirds (2/3) of the 
active Chapters in good standing it shall be 
declared lost, the ratification of the National 
Council notwithstanding. 
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Section 2. Initiative 


When an amendment is proposed by any Chap- 
ter through the initiative, it shall be submitted 
to the Executive Committee and the Executive 
Committee shall submit it to the active Chap- 
ters in good standing with its approval or dis- 
approval. If the Executive Committee ap- 
proves it shall require a majority vote of the 
members of each of two-thirds (2/3) of the 
active Chapters in good standing for adoption. 
If the Executive Committee disapproves it shall 
require a majority vote of the members of each 
of three-fourths (3/4) of the active Chapters in 
good standing. The failure of a Chapter to 
act on the proposed measure within four months 
after its receipt by registered mail shall be 
counted as an affirmative vote. 


(END OF THE CONSTITUTION) 
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BY-LAWS 


Article I. Fines 


Section 1. Infraction of Rules 


In case any Chapter acts contrary to the Con- 
stitution, the By-Laws or rules and requests 
of the Executive Committee, the offending 
Chapter shall be fined Five Dollars ($5.00), 
ayable immediately upon notice from the 
Sietieoat Secretary. The offending Chapter 
shall be considered suspended until the fine 
has been paid. While suspended a Chapter 
shall have no voice or participation in Frater- 
nity affairs. 


Section 2. Failure to Transmit Reports 


All obligatory reports shall be promptly for- 
warded to the National Secretary. Failure to 
transmit such reports within four months of 
the stated time shall subject the Chapter to a 
fine as provided in Section 1 of this Article. 


Article II. Credentials for Delegates 
to the National Council 


At least fifteen days before the opening of the 
Council, each Chapter and the properly author- 
ized representatives of the Alumni Chapters of 
each district, shall fill out and send to the 
National Secretary the proper blanks with the 
name of the delegate and a first and second 
alternate. In order to take his seat the delegate 
must present to the Council duplicate creden- 
tials properly filled in and signed. The follow- 
ing form shall be used: 


This is to certify that Brother______________ 
(Home address___________ ), who is an active 
stedent member Chapter 


of Phi Delta Kappa, is the properly chosen 
delegate of the Chapter to the______________ 
National Council meeting, to be held at 
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These are active student members of our 
Chapter. 


Signed for the Chapter: 


Chapter Secretary 


Article III. Notice to the National 
Secretary When New Chapter 
Officers Are Elected 


Within ten days after the election of officers by 
each Chapter the new Secretary shall notify the 
National Secretary of the names and addresses 
of the newly-elected officers. 


Article IV. Emblem 


Section 1. Description 


The emblem of the Fraternity shall be a pin in- 
cluding the letters Phi, Delta and Kappa, as 
fully described in the specifications below: 
“The pin shall be a two-piece monogram with 
Phi super-imposed upon Delta and Kappa, at 
the junction of the latter. All letters of the 
same height, 7% mm, and with a common base 
line. Total extreme length from base point of 
Delta to base point of Kappa 15 mm. They 
may be plain or jeweled, outside dimensions 
and general design to be the same. A smaller 
size of the pin, in the ratio of 15:31, shall be 
the official pin furnished to all initiates.” 


Section 2. Styles and Prices 


The official pin furnished to all initiates shall 
be designated Number 1, and shall cost Four 
Dollars ($4.00); Pin Number 2 shall be the 
same as Pin Number 1 excepting that it shall 
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have three half pearls in the bar of the Phi; it 
shall cost Five Dollars ($5.00); Pin Number 3 
shall be the large, plain pin described in Sec- 
tion 1 and shall cost Six Dollars ($6.00); Pin 
Number 4 shall be the same as Number 3 ex- 
— that it shall have ten half pearls in the 
Phi. It shall cost Eight Dollars ($8.00). In 
case of a change in price on the part of the 
manufacturer, the Executive Commitee shall 
have power to revise the above prices and shall 
then so notify the various Chapters. In no 
case shall the price exceed the manufacturer’s 
cost by more than fifteen per cent. 


Article V. Service Key 


Section 1. Meaning and Purpose 


The National Council shall adopt a Service 
Key which may be purchased and worn by 
members of the fraternity who meet the condi- 
tions set forth in this article. It shall be a 
tangible evidence of continued service to the 
cause of education and to the fraternity. 


Section 2. Upon Whom Conferred 


Members of Phi Delta Kappa who meet the 
service requirements which follow may pur- 
chase and wear the Key. To be eligible a mem- 
ber must have the following qualifications: 


1. He must have at least graduate standing in 
an institution where an active chapter of Phi 
Delta Kappa exists, and must have to his credit 
at least twenty-five semester hours in educa- 
tional courses, of which ten or more are classi- 
fiable as scientific education. 


2. He must have been for seven years engaged 
in successful educational service. These seven 
years need not be consecutive. 


3. He must have been a member of Phi Delta 
Kappa in good standing for a period of seven 
consecutive years immediately preceding the 
date of application. 


Any member of the fraternity meeting these 
standards may make application for a Service 
Key to the secretary of his local chapter. This 
eee accompanied by a certificate of 
eligibility signed by the president and secretary 
of the chapter and impressed with the chapter 
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seal shall be forwarded to the National Secre- 
tary who shall then furnish the Key to the 
member through the chapter. The member 
who receives the Key shall remit the purchase 
price with his application. 


In case the applicant is found ineligible the 
application and fee shall be immediately re- 
turned to him. 


Article VI. Seal of the Fraternity 


Section 1. National Seal 


The official seal of the National Council and 
its Executive Committee shall be a circle with 
the crest of the coat-of-arms in its center, 
and with the words, “National Council of the 
Phi Delta Kappa Fraternity,” within its milled 
edge. The National Council shall provide itself 
with such a seal, and the Secretary shall use the 
same upon all official business. 


Section 2. Chapter Seal 


The official seal of each Chapter shall be a 
circle with the crest of the coat-of-arms in its 
center, and with the words “*___._._.____.______ 
Chapter of the Phi Delta Kappa Fraternity,” 
within its milled edge. Each Chapter shall 
provide itself with such a seal, ordering the 
same through the National Secretary. 


Article VII. Shields, Banners and 
Other Devices Upon Which the 
Coat-of-Arms is Used 


All shields, banners and other devices upon 
which the coat-of-arms is used shall be ordered 
by the Chapters through the National Secre- 


tary. 


Article VIII. Coat-of-Arms 


The Executive Committee of the Fraternity 
shall adopt a coat-of-arms and authorize its 
use by the Chapters. The Executive Commit- 
tee shall have this design copyrighted. The 
coat-of-arms of the Fraternity shall be used 
upon all charters, membership certificates and 
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membership cards, and may also be used upon 
personal stationery and like material as Chap- 
ters may permit or dictate. 


Article IX. Colors 


The official colors of the Fraternity shall be 
red and white, the red being understood to be 
the red of the white light spectrum. 


Article X. Flower 


The official flower of the Fraternity shall be 
the carnation, red or white. 


Article XI. Membership 
Certificate or ‘‘Shingle’’ 


The Council shall adopt a certificate of mem- 
bership. The certificate shall be six “ nine 
in size, engraved on parchment and shall bear 
the coat-of-arms of the Fraternity. This cer- 
tificate shall be given to new members on the 
occasion of their initiation, at the request of 
the local chapter, at its own expense. The 
certificate shall be signed by the National Sec- 
retary and by the Chapter President and Secre- 
tary, and shall bear the Chapter seal. Other 
members may secure the certificate through 
their Chapter officers. 


(END OF THE BY-LAWS) 
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Delegates to National Council, BL-II____________ 23 
8 
Demission, VII-7-B a 17 
3 
17 


District Delegates to National Council, VI-2-F____13 

Qualifications, Appointment, Duties, 


Dues (See Fees )— 

Editor of National Magazine, III-7-A___________ 5 

Election of Officers (See Officers, National and 
Chapter )— 


Emblem— 
Styles and Prices, 24 
Expenses— 
Chapter, 10 
Executive Committee Meetings, IV-5__________ 7 
Committee and National Council, 
Delegates ‘to National Council, 8 


Executive Committee (See Committee, National 
Executive) — 

Executive Secretary, (See Secretary Executive) 

Faculty Members, VII-2 (a) (b) 

Faculty Members, VII-3-C 

Faculty Sponsor, X-4-A 


Fees— 
Membership Fee, VII-6 
National Membership Fee, XI-3_ 
Chapter Assessment, XI-2______ 

Fellowship, VII-4 

Fiscal Year, IV-4_____ 

Fiscal Year, XI-2-3 


ge 
18 
18 
po 
15 
16 
17 
19 
17 
20 
20 
20 
2 
16 
23 
7 q 
20 
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Flower, BL-X 27 
Forfeiture of Charter, VI-3-A 13 
Fraternalism, II-2___ 2 
Graduate Students, VII-2 15 
Good Standing, Members, VII-6 17 
Historian, National III-5-B_ 8 
Editor of National Magazine, III-7-A________~_ 5 
Historian, National, III-7 5 
Historian, Chapter, IX-1-A 17 
Historical Record or Report, III-5-B____________ 3 
Ideals: Research, Service, Leadership, II-2______ 2 
Infraction of Rules, BL-I-1 23 
Initiation Fee, _-20 
Intiative, XIV and XV-2 _21-22 
Key, Service, BL-V-1-2 25 
Meetings, National Executive Committee, IV-5____ 7 
Members, Record of, III-5-B 3 
Members hip— 
Classification of, VII-2 14 
Eligibility, VII-1 14 
15 
Election to and Transfer, VII-3-A-D________ 15-16 
15 
Nominal and Demits, VII-7-A-B____________-__ 17 
Qualifications for, VII-3-B___ 16 
Numbering of Members, VII-5________-____--_ 16 
Reception of Accredited Members, VII-4_____-_~- 16 
Membership Card, 16-17 
Membership Certificate, III-5-A________________ 3 
Membership Certificate, 16 
Membership Certificate, BL-VIi 26-27 
Membership Committee— 
18 
20 
2 
Names of Active Chapters, VI-1-F_________-_____ 11 
National Council, III-3 and §6-A_________________ 3 
Composition, ¥ 
How and When Elected, V-2_________-_-_-____-_ 7 
8 
8 
8 
Official Seal, BL-VI-1___ 26 
Nature and Purpose, II-1-2 2 
14 
National Constitution, Amendments, Referendum, 
21-22 
National Magazine, VIII 17 
Historian as Editor, IlI-7-A___._____.______._. 5 
Subscription List, XI-1__~_ 20 


National Officers (See Officers, National)— 
National Secretary (See Secretary, National)— 
National Treasurer (See Treasurer, National)— 
Nominal Membership (See Membership, Nominal)— 
Numbering of Members (See under Membership)— 
Officers, Chapter (See Chapters, Active)— 
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Page 
I 
I 
I 
R 
R 
R 
R 
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Officers, National— Page 


Titles, III-1 2 

Eligibility, III-2 8 

Duties, III-8-9 ___8-6 

Members, National Council, V-1______________ 7 

Traveling Expenses, IV-4 

Term of Office, III-1 and 9 2-6 

Vacancies, How Filled, IV-3 7 
Official Publication, VII-6 17 
Penalties, VI-3-A — 
Petitioners, Qualifications of, VI-1-A_____._._.__.___ 9 
24 
President, Chapter, III-5-A ie 
President, Chapter, 17 
18 
President, Chapter, BL-V-2_ 25 
President, Chapter, BL-XI 27 
President, National, III-1 and 3 sicieniaie 2-8 

Call Council Meeting, V-6__._________________ 8 
Professional Training and Ability, Il-2__________ 2 
Qualifications for Membership, VII-3-B________.__ 16 
Quorum, National Council, V-7______-_-_________ 8 
Receipts, Money, III-5-C and E — 
Receipts, Money, III-6____ 4 
Record Blanks, uniform, III-5-B SS 


Recording Secretary (See Sec’y, Recording) — 
Records and Reports, III-5-B 
21 
Reports, Failure of Chapter to Transmit, BL-1-2__28 
Representation in National Council, V-1 and 7___7-8 
2 
Ritualistic Work, National Council to Adopt, V-4__ 8 
Rules and Regulations, Penalty for Violation or 


Rules and Regulations, Penalty for Violation or 
23 
President to execute, III-3 = 8 
18 
Scientific Study of Education, IIl-2______________ 2 
Secretary, Corresponding, Chapter, IX-1-A______ 17 
Secretary Executive, IV-2-C 6 
Secretary, National— 
Business ‘danager, National Magazine, III-5-E__ 4 
Expenses, IV-2-C___ 6 
Countersign Recepts, VII-6 
Transactions with Chapters, III-5-D__________ 8 
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Secretary, Recording— 
Chapter, IX-1-A 
Chapter, VII-6 

Seal, Chapter, BL-VI-2 

Seal, Chapter, BL-XI 

Seal, National, VI-1-B 

Seal, National, XIII_______ 

Seal, National, BL-VI-1___ 

Service, II-2_ 

Service Key, BL-V 

Shields and Banners, BL-VII 

Shingle, BL-XI 

Special Dispensation, VII-3-C 

Standing of Members, VII-6 

Students, VII-2_ 

Students, VII-3-C 

Student Members, V-1 

Student Members, IX-2 

Summer Sessions, VII-3-B 

Suspension of a Chapter, BL-I-1 

Transactions with Chapters, III-5-D 

Transfer of Membership, VII-4 

Travelling Expenses of National Officers and 
Council Delegates, IV-4 

Treasurer, Chapter, IX-1-A 

Treasurer, Chapter, XI-2-3 

Treasurer, National, III-1 

Treasurer, National, III-5-C 

Treasurer, National, III-6_ on 

Undergraduate Students, VII-2 (a) 

Vacancies in National Offices, IV-3 

Vacancy, Faculty Sponsor, X-4-B 

Vice-President, Chapter, IX-1-A 

Vice-President, Chapter, IX-3___ 

Vice-President, National, III-1-4 

Violations of Constitution, etc., VI-3-A 

Vouchers of Treasurer, III-6 
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